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Contents of No. CXLIII. | 
The Lawand Lawyers, . . . . 2 


Our Dumb Companions,. . . . 
The Sportsman and Naturalist in Can- 


Biographicai Sketches of Distinguished 
| Living New York Physicians, . « 263 
High and Low, . ; “ > . - 63 

The Tree of Life, . ji . . R 
The Clergy and the Pulpit in their Rela- 
tions to the People, : ‘ . é 
The Human Element in the Inspiration 


° $6 a Year, in Advance. 
Price $3 50 for Six Months. 
Single Copies, 15 Cents. 
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of their own direct importation 


263 | articles from Vienna. 








A R Dp & CO., 





619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
262 | Have just received a very choice assortment of 


262 RICH FANCY GOODS, 


from the best manufactures of LONDON, Paris, and VIENNA. 


Russia LEATHER AND TURKEY Morocco Desks, PaPeTEertes, PorTFOLIOS, ToURISTS’ CasEs, | 
ae JEWEL Cases, DReEssING Cases, Pocket Books, and Carp Cases from London. 
263 Rich PoRcELAIN AND GLassWaRE, Fans, OPERA GLAsses, and many novelties’from Paria. 
Guiove Boxes, Moucnom Casgs, Caskets, Girt INKSTANDs, and an endless variety of other 


a Our stock of SoLtp SILVERWARE embraces all that is new and desirable, and the celebrated 
263 | GornuaM PLatep Ware will be, as formerly, a leading feature of our business. 

Our assortment of JEWRKLLERY comprises everything of domestic manufacture, and ts constantly 
angmented by importations of all the new styles aod patterns that are produced in Paris 


We have a great variety of WALTHAM Warcres, in both Gold and Silver Cases; also English, 


All voods are marked in plain figares at moderate prices, and nothing of an inferior quality 


< Mr. Gould, : : F . 260 of the Sacred Scriptures 
Oe aed Should Again, F x . 260 | The Pearl of Great Price, ee : . 263 
The Coudition of the South, . ‘ . 260 | Mistakes of Educated Men, . ‘ - 263 
Reviews : |Booxs Receivep, . . . . . . 263 | swiss, and Dresden Watches of all kinds. 
| 
—— os owen iae — 260 LITBRARIANA, : : . . + 263 will be found in our establishment, 


Kathrina, . . ‘ . e . 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 

The Editor of a Weekly London Paper, who contributes to a 
first-class London Daily and other Journals, Political and Liter- 
ary, would be glad to accept an engagement as London Corre- 
spondent to an American Paper, Address A. K., ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, Lendon, E, C. 

ASSISTANT EDITOR WANTED. 

There is an opening on Frank Lesire's [LLustratep News- 
paren for an active literary man of experience, who has a knowl- 
edge of French, as Assistant Editor, Apply by note, or in person, 
to Ma. B. G. Surru, at the ofice of the paper, 537 Pearl Street. 








Wanted .—An educated man of good social address and cul- 
ture wants a position as secretary or companion or tutor to some 
party who is going to travel in Kurope, 

Address AMenican Literary Burka, 132 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 

Wanted.—A Partner (or the whole interest will be disposed 
of) in the Book and Stationery Buriness, in a Southern city, 
well established and doing a good business. Address Box 454, 
Savannah, Ga. : 


THE RIVERSIDE DICKENS. 
WHY IT IS THE BEST. 


1, The Euglieh [lustrations by Cruikshank, Phiz, Seymour, 
Leech, aud others are all newly engraved on steel, in exact fuc- 
simile of the originals, 

2 It contains all the euperd designs of F. O. C. Darley and John 
Gilbert, not to be found in the editions of other publishers. 

8, It is printed on fine paper with wide margins, allowing room 
for the largest engravings. 

The Publishers invite a comparison of the ‘ Riverside Edition” 
of Dickens's Works with other editions, 

Price in cloth, cut or uncut edges, $2 50; in half calf, $4. 

There are now iesued: 

OLIVER TWIST, 1 vol. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 2 vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 2 vols, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 1 vol. 
OLD CURLOSITY SHOP, 2 vols. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 





*,* Canvassers wanted for the above works. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


Have just received an extensive variety of their well-known 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopal Prayer-Books 
aud Church Services, in all sizes of Type and of entirely new pat- 
terns, for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at the 
lowest importing prices. 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 Broadway, New York. 


a 
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Now Reapy. 


MODERN PALMISTRY; 
oR, 
THE BOOK OF THE HAND. 
Chiefly according to the systems of D'Arpentigny and Despar- 


rolles. With some account of the Gipsies. By A. R. Craig, 
M.A, With illustrations, 


In 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 7%. 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 


Wi Nores anv QuERIEs, 
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A NEW NOVEL BY LOUISA MUHLBACH. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 anp 445 BROADWAY, 
PUBLIEN THIS DAY * 


NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 
AN HistortcaL ROMANCE. 


By LOUISA MUHLBACH. 
TRANSLATED BY F, JoRDAN, 
1 vol. 8vo, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. Illustrated with eight 
Original Designs. 

“This volume {fe a continuation of the account of the German 
side of Napoleon's campaign in Germany, Many facts which the 
histories of the time do not reveal are here set forth, clothed in 
language which renders the reading of them as entertaining as 
the romances of Sir Walter Scott, We have her own assertion, 
which is amply verified by references to the chronicles of the 
time, that the account is truthful,” 


CONTENTS! 
Ferdinand von Schill.—The German Song.—The Oath of Ven- 
geance.—In Berlin.—Quict is the Citizen's First Duty.—The 
Faithful People of Stettin.—The Queen's Flight.. Napoleon in 
Potsdam,--Sans-Souci,—Napoleon’s Entry into Berlin.—Napoleon 
and Talleyrand.—The Princess von Hatzfeld.—The Suppliant 
Princes.—Triumph and Defeat.—The Victoria of Brandenburg 
Gate.—The Treaty of Charlottenburg.—The Secret Council 
of State.—Baron von Stein,—The Queen at the Peasant’s Cot- 
tage.—The Dantzic Chocolate.—Napoleon and Alexander,—Queen 
Louisa.—Bad Tidings.—Queen Louisa and Napoleon. Johannes 
von Miller.—The Call.—The Genius of Prussia.—A Family Din- 
ner.—Napoleon and Goethe.—The Chase and the Aseassins,—The 
War with Austria.—Josephine’s Farewell.—The Parade at Schon- 
brunn,—The Emperor Francis and Metternich,—The Archduchess 
Maria Louisa.—The Queen's Birthday.—Louisa'’s Death, 


D. A. & Co. HAVE ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
BY THE 8AME AUTHOR: 
The Daughter of an Empress. 1 vol. 8vo, illus- 
trated, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


Marie Antoinette and Her Son. 1 vol. 8vo, paper 
covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


Joseph If. and His Court. 1 vol. 8vo, paper covers, 
$1 50; cloth, $2. 


Frederick the Creat and His Court. 1 vol. 12mo, 
434 pages, cloth, $2. 


Berlin and Sans-Souci ; 8, Freverick THE Great 
AND His Frienps. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


The Merchant of Berlin. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Frederick the Creat and His Family. 1 vol. 8vo, 
illustrated, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


Louisa of Prussiazand Her Times. 1 vol. 8vo, il- 
lustrated, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


Henry VIll.‘and Catharine Parr. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 





*,* Either of the above sent to any part of the United States 
on receipt of price. 





Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 
John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 





CONDENSED NOVELS. 

A volume of the widely known burlesques and laughable con- 
densations of the most popular novels and novelists of the day. 
By Bret Hante. One of the most amusing comic books of the 
season, Illustrated by Frank Bellew, and cloth bound, price 
$1 50. 

RICHMOND DURING THE WAR. 

Pereonal observations and experiences of a lady who resided 
in that city during the late civil war, Dedicated to the women 
of the Southern Confederacy. No volume has before appeared 
which presents a more simple and vivid picture of the secrets, 
privatione, and pereonal incidents of the people during those ter- 
rible years in the Confederate capital. *,* Price $1 75, 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Avery Glibun, A powerful novel by * Orpheus C. Kerr,” $2 00 





| Artemus Ward in London, A new illustrated book, ° 1 50 





Renehawe, A new novel, author ‘Mary Brandegee,” 1% 





The Clergyman's Wife. Mrs. Ritchie's (Mowatt's) book, 1% 





The Cameron Pride. Mra, Mary J. Holmes's novel, . ° 1 50 





Ilow to Make Money, and How to Keep It, . e ° ° 150 


These books are beautifully bound in cloth, are sold every- 
where, and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price by 

Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 





A. SIMPSON & CO, 

PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING WORKS: 

The Sayings of Or. Bushwhacker and Other 
Learned Men. By F. 8. Cozzens, Esq. Price $1 50. 

A Treatise on Emotional Diseases of the 
Sympathetic System of Nerves. by William 
Murray, M.D., etc. Price $1 50. 

Six Lectures on Hysteria. By F.8. Skey, F.R.S., ete, 
Price $1 50. 

Father Tom and the Pope. With an Introduction 
by F. 8. Cozzens, Esq. Only 200 copies printed. dition de 
luxe. Price $2 60 to subscribers, 

In Press. 

The Pathological Anatomy of the Female 
Sexual Organs. By Prof. Julius Klob. Translated by 
Drs. Kammirer and Dawson. Vol. I. Diseases of the Uterus, 
Price $3 50. (Ready Nov. 1.) 

Slave Sones of the South. With music attached. 
Price $1 5v. - 

The Principles and Practice of Laryngoscopy 
and Rhinoscopy. By Antoine Ruppaner, M.D, (Ready 
Nov. 1.) 

Life Among the Mormons. By an Ofiicer of the U. 8. 
Army. Price $1 50. (Ready Dec. 1.) 

Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
A. SIMPSON & CO,, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 





RoBERT SEWBLL. James F, Pierce. 
SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW, 

62 Broadway and 21 New Street, New York. 





Messrs. SEWELL & Prence practise in all the Courts of the 
State of New York and of the United States, and give particular 
attention to the management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, 
Conveyancing, Organization of Companies, etc., etc., etc, 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Hanny Ssp.ey and Dorsey Gaapnpr, in the Clerk's Oftice of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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30 CENTS A MONTH, $3 50 A YEAR. 


THE SUNDAY MACAZINE. 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., EDITOR. 


Three and a half years ago, Dr. Guthrie—by order of his medi- 
cal advisers—resigned his charge of first minister in Free St. 
George’s Church, Edinburgh. The disease which prevented Dr. 
Guthrie from preaching from the pulpit did not impair his power 
of teaching through the press, but placed at his disposal more 
time to devote to literary labors. Six months after resigning to 
his former colleague his charge in the church, the publication of 
THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE was begun under his editorship, and 
during the three years of its existence it has continued to in- 
crease in popularity, till it now stands first among religious 
magazines. 

The new volume of TuE SunDAay MacazinE will commence with 
the October part, and will contain the following new and import- 
ant serials: 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By the author of Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood, Alec Forbes, etc. Commencing in the October 
part. 

OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 

THE RELIGIOUS; LIFE, IN HYMNS AND CAROLS AND 
PSALMS. By the Mistress of a Household. 

OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. By Edward Garrett. 

OUT OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Prof. Islay 
Burns. 

SAVING KNOWLEDGE. Addressed to Young Men. By Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D., and W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 


STRAHAN & CO., Publishers, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


Special Agents for the United States, GEorcE RoutrencEe & 
Sons, 416 Broome Street, New York, by whom Subscribers’ Names 
will be received. 


25 CENTS A MONTH, $3 A YEAR. 


THE BROADWAY, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
The October Number contains: 


.1. BRAKESPEARE; orn, THE FortTUNES oF A FREE LANCE. 


By the author of Guy Livingstone. Chaps. VI. toIX. (With 


full-page illustration by G. A. Pasquier). 
2. CROQUET. By W.S. Gilbert. (With six illustrations), 


STANDARD 


Extot, GEORGE. 
FULLERTON, Lady G. 


AGUILAR, GRACE. 
Bronte, CHARLOTTE, 


BuLWER. GASKELL, Mrs. 
BuNYAN. GOLDSMITH. 
BuRNs. Gore, Mrs. 
Byron. Jounson, Dr. 
CARLYLE. KAVANAGH, JULIA, 
COLERIDGE, KINGLAKE, 

De For. Kineszey, C, 
DIcKENs, Kinas ey, H. 
DIsRaELI, Lewes, G, K. 


AND MANY 


It will be noticed that the above list contains the names of 
in English Literature. The Tauchnitz Edition offers, therefore, a 


A special advantage in buying new books in the Tauchnitz 


as read. 


BRITISH AUTHORS. | 
LESLIE TYRRELL. By Georotna M. Crark. 1 vol. 
NINA BALATKA. 1 vol. 

CALLED TO ACCOUNT. By ANNIE THomas. 2 vols. | 
DENIS DUVAL. By THackeRray. 1 vol. 

FAR ABOVE RUBIES. By F.G. Trarrorp. 2 vols, 

A QUIET NOOK. By Rvrrint. 1 vol. 

JOURNAL OF A HOME LIFE. By Miss SEwEL1, 2vols. 

Each volume sold separately. 


Price 75 cents per volume. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


covers, the print and paper are so good that the books are worthy of being bound and preserved instea 


Mesers. LEYPOLDT & HOLT invite attention to the 


Tauchnitz Edition of British and German Authors 


(For which they are the Publisher’s Sole Agents in mantenh, pe probably the BEST EDITION for Libraries, public or private, of the 
‘ollowing 


AUTHORS: 


MACAULAY, RUFFINI. 

Mauon. Scorr, 

MARRYAT. SEWELL, ELizanetn, 
Marsu, Mrs, SHAKESPEARE. 

MILTON, TAUTPHEUS, BARONEss, 
Moore. TENNYSON, 


Mutock, DIANA, 
OLIPHANT, Mrs. 


THACKERAY, 
TROLLOPE, 


OssIAN, WARREN, 

Pore, Worpswortn, 

Rogertson, Rev, F. W. Yonae, Miss C. M, 
OTHERS. 


most of the Historians, Essayists, Poets, aud Novelists eminent 


LIBRARY OF ENCLISH LITERATURE, 


completely uniform in size, thus saving the Librarian much trouble in the arrangement of the shelves, and presenting a beautiful 
regularity in form, while every variety of color can be secured in binding. Uniformity cannot be attained in any other edition, 


editions is, that although they are gon up cheaply in paper 
of being cast aside as soon 


The American publishers are in correspondence with persons of moderate means who, by buying the new issues as they ap. 
pear, and others as they are prepared to read them, are gradually accumulating fine libraries. 
For further particulars see Descriptive Catalogue, which will be sent to any address on receipt of a stamp. 


ISSUES: 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 1 vol. 
CERMAN AUTHORS. 

ON THE HEIGHTS. By BertHo_tp AUERBACH, 2 vols, 
IN THE YEAR °13. 1 vol. 

FAUST. By Gortne. By Joun ANsTER. 1 Vo). 
UNDINE, SINTRAM, AND OTHER TALES, 

1 vol. 


By Fovgue, 


TALES. By Pavuu Ileyse. 1 vol. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Sole Agents for the United States, 
451 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 


CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE. 


8. MRS. BROWN ON PERIODICAL LITERATURE. By Arthur = 


90,000 VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY. 


Sketchley. meee 
4. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. Chaps. III. to 
ny 10,000 MEMBERS. 


5. NICHOLAS AT THE EXPOSITION. 
lustration by W. Brunton). 

6. AMANTIUM IR. By J. Ashby Sterry. 

%. COULEUR DE ROSE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 


8. THE WATER-LINK OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. By 


(With a fall-page il- 


WE RECEIVE FROM THE PUBLISHERS ALL THE NEW 
BOOKS AS SOON AS PUBLISHED, AND COPIES ENOUGH 
OF EACH WORK TO SUPPLY THE DEMAND. 


A large and valuable invoice of English Books just received, for 


Rey. C. W. Denison, late United States Consul for British | which see Catalogue at the desk of the Library. 


Guiana. 
9. ANONYMOUS HUMBUG. By John Hollingshead. 


The Reading-room is regularly supplied with over 400 Periodi- 


10. HOLLAND HOUSE. By Rev. J.C. M. Bellew. (With a full- | C#!8, comprising the best Magazines and Newspapers of ENG- 


page illustration by R. C. Hulme.) 
11. SONG: “MARY O’MARA.” By Samuel Lover. 


NEW BOOKS. 
OcTOBER 15, 1867. 
{. The Champagne Country. 


By Robert Tomes. Second edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 


$1 %5. 


** The whole book is thoroughly entertaining, and as light 
and sparkling and wholesome as the wine of which it chiefly 


treats.”—London Examiner. 


2. Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 


LAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, and the UNITED STATES. Also 
a valuable Reference Library. 


OPEN FROM 8 A.M. TO 10 P.M. 
THE BRANCH OFFICE, 


At 49 Liberty Street, opposite the Post-office, 
Contains a Large Assortment of the Most Popular Books and 
Files of the Daily Papers. 





BOOKS ARE DELIVERED TO MEMBERS AT THEIR RESI- 
DENCES. 

A Member will provide himself with some of our blank orders, 
and also *‘ Delivery Stamps,” which will be sold at twenty stamps 
for one dollar. He will fill out one of the orders, put a stamp on 
it, and drop it in one of our Order Boxes; or he can send it by 


By 8S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Second English edition, revised a pl le aati ttle oti oe 
and illusirated. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, price d : 


$1 50. 
‘This second edition has been considerably enlarged 


advantage having been taken of additional matter supplied 
by reviews of the book in The Quarterly Review, The 


Atheneum, The Church Times, etc. The Fatality of Num 
bers having been objected to as not a myth, has been rele 


Terms oF Mempersuip.—To Clerks, $1 Initiation and $3 An- 
nual Dues. To all others, $5 a year in advance. Ladies may join 
> | as Clerks. 

ANY ONE CAN BECOME A MEMBER. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


gated to the appendix, and its place supplied by an article BY 


on 8. Patrick’s Purgatory.”— Zhe Preface. 


3. Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories. 
By Anthony Trollope. Post 8vo, cloth, price $2 50. 


4. The Romance of Charity. 
By John De Liefde. 


from J. FE, Millaia’s picture of the Good Samaritan, Gil 
edges, price $2 50, 


*,* This book will be found to contain the anbatance of 
the large work, Six Months among the Charities of Kurope, 


by the same ‘author, 


5. The Bible History of Ths Holy Land. 
By the late John Kitto, D.D,,¥.8,A, New edition, with map 
and numerous wood-cut illustrationa, 
gilt sdyges, price #3 60, 


Any of the above hooks may be had of the booksellers, or will 


be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Btreet, New York, 


Crown 8vo, with 44 illustrations, ele- 
gantly printed, and bound with emblematical side design 


600 pages Hvo, cloth, 


JOSEPH SABIN, 
84 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 


BELONGING TO 
MR. RICHARD W. ROCHE, 
INCLUDING MANY RAKE BOOKS RELATING TO 
AMERICA, 
TO BE SOLD AT’ AUCTION 
On 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 2, 1607, AND FOUR 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 
t] KY 
BANGS, MERWIN & CO,, 
NEW YORK, 





t 


N,Hi.—The Books will be ready for examination four daya he 
fore the pale, and gentlemen may have their orders attended to by 


JOSEPH SABIN, 
vA Naseau Street, New York, 





WILL PUBLISH SATURDAY, OCT. 19, 
I 


THEZCOUNTESS OF PEMBROKE’S 
ARCADIA. 


WRITTEN BY SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, Knr. 


With Notes and Introductory Essay by Hain Friswell, author of 
The Gentle Life, etc., ete. 
1 vol., handsomely bound in cloth, $3 25. 


II. 
PAUL AND VIRCINIA. 


By J. Il. Bernarpin De St. Prerre, With Illustrations by 
Augustus Hoppin. 


1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Il. 
THE HOME ALTAR: 


AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF FAMILY WORSHIP. 


With Prayers and Hymns and Calendar of Lessons from Scrip- 
tare for Family Use. 
By Cuartes F. Derems, D.D., Pastor of the ‘*Church of the 
Stranger,’ New York. 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 25, 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 








MASON’S MUSIC CHARTS, 


Including Hohman’s Practical Course in Singing; Dr. Mainzer's 
Music for the Million; Hullah’s Wilhelm, etc., together with Ap- 
propriate Songs for the School-Room for one, two, and three 
voices. By L. W. Mason, Teacher of Music in the Boston Schools. 
These Charts are designed to dispense with the use of the Black- 
board, at the same time furnishing the most approved course of 
Elementary Studies, Exercises, and Songs. Price $10. 
OLIVER DITSON & CU., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


—— 





A New Book, 


MADELAINE DARTH: 
A STRANGE LIFE-EPISODE, 
In paper, price 50 conta, 
Hend for it to Tin Aan Magazine, P.O, Box 160, Chicago, Ih 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 

AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUPFACTUIUERS, 

126 NASHAU STHEKT, NEW YORK, 


_— 


a 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Ordera by Mail, 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
ter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 

not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence 

















respecting them. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


THE LATE ELECTIONS, 
IP\HE result of the elections in Pennsylvania and 

Ohio may be regarded as the second act of the 

d drama of reaction, the first of which had al- 
ready been played in Maine, California, and Connec- 
ticut, and the last of which will doubtless be pre- 
sented in the coming elections of November. The 
opinion heretofore freely expressed in these columns 
that the sponsorship of negro suffrage would break 
down the Republican power has been at least par- 
tially confirmed by recent events, and it is difficult to 
gee how a more complete confirmation is to be avoid- 
ed in the immediate future. To negro suffrage the 
Republican party is pledged; but negro sufirage 
when presented, as in Ohio, as a distinct issue the 
people unhesitatingly reject. The Springfield Repub- 
lian says that the Republicans of Ohio are willing 
toaid in forcing negro suffrage upon the South in 
order to secure loyal reconstruction and Republican 
ascendency in that section, but they deny it to their 
own colored citizens because they feel strong enough 
without their votes. This candid exposition from a 
recognized authority sets in a strong light the justifi- 
cation of the people for withdrawing their confidence 
from the Republican party. The people are unwill- 
ing to assent to a precipitate and revolutionary 
measure the expediency of which, to say the least, 
has not yet been demonstrated, merely for the pur- 
pose of keeping that party in power; and such a 
sinister avowal as the foregoing one, truly represent- 
ing as it does the ungenerous spirit which would 
thrust upon the entire South in an overwhelming 
mass the obnoxious element rejected by a state like 
Ohio even in a minute fraction, is unlikely to inspire 
a different feeling. Whatever the imputed misdeeds 
of the South, equity and common sense must revolt 
at the idea of forcing her to accept in gross what the 
North rejects in detail. ‘The approaching elections 
may possibly modify the present aspect of affairs, but 
it does not seem premature to assume that negro suf- 
frage will not hereafter be insisted upon as an indis- 
pensable constituent of the reconstructive system 
which will ultimately be adopted. 





Should this be the case, we shall regard it as a 
matter for national congratulation. Not, be it ob- 
served, for the reason that ethnological prejudices 
deflect our judgement in the premises; for, despite 
the hasty allegations of a few thoughtless contempo- 
taties, we cherish none such. We consider the ex- 
pediency of black enfranchisement to be an open 
question—too open to be summarily closed for a 
partisan purpose. The subject will bear a great deal 
of discussion, and, as it is one of vital national im- 
portance, the discussion may wisely precede and not 
follow an irrevocalle decision. ‘That the colored race 
Will become more fit to exercise suffrage by delay 
Cannot, we should say, admit of doubt. That it is 
fit for it, aggreyately speaking, at present we do not 
believe. It is very true that many people in the 
North have the vote who are no more fit to have it 
than many Southern negroes, But we are unable to 
see how this constitutes a good reason in itself for 
giving the vote to the blacks. We cannot see why, 
because things are bad, we should make them worse ; 
Why, having lost an eye, we should, out of symmetri- 
Cal considerations, put out the other, ‘There is already 
Much ignoranes in our constituencies as to have 
Hensibly degraded the national legislation, Clear: 
leaded mon who are not afraid to speak the truth 
Wwknowlodge this fact continually in society, although, 
for reasons that journalists are familiar with, it is 
little discussed hy the press, Such men know that 
this evil has heen growing for many years worse and 
Worse, Ts such an evil, the fruit of ignoranee in eon- 
itituencles, to be cured by adding more ignorance to 
thous constituencies? We do not prrpore to discuss 
the rights or wrongs of slavery, respecting which our 
*plnions have heretofore been explicitly and frequent: 





lty stated; but we do say that among them is the 
| impossibility of any race, white or black, held for a 
century in laborious bondage being fit within a lus- 
trum judiciously to exercise all the privileges of 
citizenship in a free republic, and that in the same 
community with their former masters. 

The elections may be regarded as indications of a 
growing feeling of kindliness, a disposition to exhibit 
more generosity than has heretofore been evinced by 
the men of the triumphant section toward their 
brothers in the South, This is the spirit which we 
have been most anxious to see and have done what 
we could to encourage. We now trust that the 
South will view and comment upon the remarkable 
mutation in Northern sentiment which is in progress 
with dignity and discretion. Nothing would be 
more unfavorable to the developement of a reaction 
so important to the Southern and indeed the national 
future than a burst of unseemly exultation or intem- 
perate expressions of any sort, whether in word or 
print; and nothing would gratify the radical leaders 
at this juncture more than such an exhibition of tone 
and temper at the South as they would well know 
how to use to press down the tide which threatens 
to overwhelm them. A great change has come over 
the disposition of the Northern people; a change not 
to be accounted for by imputing to them altered con- 
victions respecting the issues they fought for in the 
late war, but which is attributable to their disgust 
for the rancor, illiberality, and unstatesmanlike parti- 
sanship of the Radical leaders who have essayed to 
regulate its consequences, The South may not relish 
the moderate Republican way of putting the case, so 
patly expressed by The Cincinnati Commercial when 
it says that “there has been more of the severity of 
justice than of the wisdom of expediency in the ex- 
tremely radical policy of Congress for two years past ;” 
but the South may wisely disregard mere words for 
the sake of that substance which the people, more 
especially if undisturbed by acrimonious controver- 
sies, will soon insis upon according her. Thousands 
of moderate Republicans are daily coming over to the 
opinion that reconstruction has been deferred too 
long, and that the South has been too harshly 
treated. The very success of the extremists in defer- 
ring harmonious settlement will defeat their most 
cherished hopes in the sequel, provided the action of 
the Southern people and press be, as we hope it will 
be, patient, guarded, and conciliatory. 

The course of the leading newspapers in the North 

in commenting on the late elections has been notice- 
ably temperate and judicious. We refer to the more 
moderate press of both parties, and not, of course, to 
the extremists of either. This has been conspicuous 
in the metropolis, where the utterances of the journals 
possessing most influence have been calm, thoughtful, 
and dispassionate to an unusual degree. An article 
which appeared in The World on Friday of last week 
particularly deserves such a description, and the com- 
ments upon that article which appeared in The Hven- 
ing Post of the same date were, as coming from a 
political opponent, very significant and interesting as 
well as highly honorable to both journals, It is 
gratifying to observe such tangible indications of a 
willingness on the part of thoughtful and patriotic 
men to come together upon some just and practicable 
plan for adjusting the national troubles and restoring 
the national prosperity. It is not unlikely that we 
may soon be called upon to chronicle changes in the 
relations of political parties and their expounders 
such as would have been thought impossible six 
months ago, Atthat tine we were informed by lead- 
ing Democrats that if General Grant were nominated 
by the Republicans the Democratic party would 
probably make no nomination, We imagine now, in 
view of changes past and prospective, that whoever 
the Republicans may nominate, at least one other 
candidate will run in opposition with a ehanee of 
success, Whatever by that time his supporting organ 
ization may be ealled, The Democratic party may 
‘indeed be dead, as has so often been asserted, On 
the other hand, it may prove to have been passing 
through purging fires which haye consumed its anti- 
progressive and unwholesome elements while its vital 
principles may yet remain to form the nucleus of a 
broad, generous Union party of the future, which 
shall apparently rise from its ashes, 








ITALY. 


HE impatience of the Italians to make the cradle 
of their nationality once more its capital may be 
natural, even laudable, but it is not politic. The war 
of 1866, which enlarged Italy geographically, has 
enfeebled her morally. To accept after two de- 
cisive defeats the gift of a province was entirely out 
of keeping with the character of a great power, and a 
great power Italy certainly pretends to be. What a 
state can neither obtain by its own strengtli nor re- 
tain without the assistance of others, is hardly worth 
possessing. In most cases such an acquisition proves 
a source of weakness, for it destroys a people’s inde- 
pendence. Without the support of France, Italy 
could ;not even have gained Lombardy. From the 
test of a great power—the ability of going to war 
with another great power—the Italians have always 
prudently recoiled. All these are ominous signs for 
the success of the movement on Rome. 

The whole manner in which the unity of the nation 
has been brought about was an unnatural one. The 
work was far too quickly accomplished to be durable. 
No other people has ever before united its fractions 
within so brief a space of time as tie Italians. Had 
the last war been more protracted, had it demanded 
greater sacrifices, it would have been all the better for 
the stability of the new kingdom. Another school of 





men would have sprung up, many popular idols would - 


have been,dethroned, the character of the people 
would have been regenerated and moulded into a more 
homogeneous mass. A dearly-purchased triumph, 
after a long and severe struggle, might thus have 
proved a positive blessing to the country. As itis, it 
will take at least one generation, if not more, before 
the different parts assimilate and become really an 
entity. The moment the union appeared a foregone con- 
clusion the enthusiasm which had suffered and dared 
so much evaporated and the reaction set in. The new 
empire found itself made up of three different elements: 
the officials of the late government, the Liberals of all 
shades in the provinces, and the Piedmontese. The 
first could not be got rid of because there were none 
to replace them. In the conduct of state affairs their 
experience was absolutely indispensable, though the 
degree of skill with which men who had administered 
the rotten or microscopic states that fell from sheer 
inanity would govern a free country of twenty-two 
millions might easily have been foreseen. The second 
element, the Liberals, was even more numerous, But 
although it contained many able men, tried patriots, 
and experienced politicians in its ranks, they had all 
been born, educated, and employed in a divided Italy 
of small states and petty interests. Their qualifica- 
tions were such as might have been looked for in a 
land where literature, science, art, industry, trade, and 
political economy had never cast off the bib and 
tucker under rulers who shunned every ray of light, 
and in the midst of a frivolous and corrupt society. 
In such a moral atmosphere the nobler side of the 
Italian character had little chance to develope. 
High aspirations, devotion to country, and _ self- 
denial are admirable traits, but they are not identical 
with administrative capacity. Bureaucracy, like every 
other trade, requires special study, a regular appren- 
ticeship, and long familiarity, all which the Liberals 
had not. Exiles, convicts, conspirators, and filibus- 
ters found themselves suddenly thrust into the most 
important offices of state. Nor could this, indeed, 
have well been avoided. In those days of universal 
mistrust and confusion, when the old officials were 
suspected of being attached to the ancien régime, and 
the lately acquired freedom was beset by a thousand 
dangers, political soundness seemed of far more con- 
sequence than mere administrative skill, The men 
of means, of reapectability, of influence, and of fam- 
ily, who had given in theiradhesion to the new order 
of things, were therefore employed by the state with. 
out reference to their fitness, The public service was 
filled in all its departments with persona of more 
character than experience, more devotion than techni 

eal knowledge, This system, once fairly inaugurated, 
was continued with a fatal pertinaelty, Apart from 
the adventurers and impostora—a seum.which every 
ureat, revolution always brings to the surface—the 
number of incapables in office was enormous, There 
were actually judges who had never read alaw-book ; 
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sors who had not learnt what they were called upon | a debt of eight millions, of which seven were in- 


to teach. 

The third element, the Piedmontese, had no Liber- 
als or ex-oflicials to contribute to the new national- 
ity. In the general crash, Piedmont alone had stood 
unmoved, a wonderful proof of the power of assimi- 
lation. Her administration was the only one in Italy 
which did not need to be levelled with the ground 
and rebuilt. She enjoyed already a liberal constitu- 
tion and laws, which nearly all the other states 
adopted or imitated; the only men of any political 
experience; a brave and well-disciplined army; a 
premier who had a European reputation and to 
whose moral dictatorship the whole nation submitted, 
and a king who had actually fought for his country. 
Willingly or not, just as the Piedmontese army fur- 
nished the nucleus around which the Italian was 
formed, so the government and the laws cof little 
Piedmont became the model for the other provinces, 
It was in accordance with these lights to guide them 
that the various parts reconstructed themselves. 
Previous to 1848. Piedmont had not been among the 
more advanced states of the peninsula, and the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution had found a readier 
access in several other provinces than there. But 
from that period freedom has infused a new life into 
her slow, pedantic, and complex government. The 
land, industrious and contented, steadily prospered. 
Trade, industry, and popular education received a 
powerful impulse from within. The Italfan emigra- 
tion had collected there its leading spirits, and the 
feverish energy of Cavour accelerated the progress 
of a petty state which, if not quite able of rival- 
ling Belgium or Holland, yet deserved to be regarded 
as a pattern by all Italy. The old traditions, how- 
ever, still kept their ground, and, in spite of the gen- 
eral developement, the governmental machinery con- 
tinued to be driven by a number of rusty wheels, and 
remained in many respects dilapidated and out of 
gear. Ona small scale these evils were not so per- 
ceptible, but when the machinery was set in opera- 
tion over the greater surface of Italy they became at 
once evident. 


“The most dangerous enemies of Italy are not the 
Austrians, but the Italians themselves,’ exclaimed 
Massimo d’Azeglio in his reminiscences, and the his- 
tory of the peninsula has verified the saying. On the 
walls of the Quadrilateral, over the St. Marcus, waves 
the tri-color, and in the Palazzo Pitti the embassador 
of Francis Joseph has presented his credentials to the 
King of Italy. But a people who have been op- 
pressed for centuries are rarcly fit for the indepen- 
dence which they may crave to enjoy. The Italians 
have so long been led by others that it is not strange 
they should mistake the right road when left to their 
own guidance. The whole national movement was 
based upon the single idea of independence. The 
idea has become fact. The play is over, the actors 
have said their parts, and the audience is weary—all 
because Freedom has not been wooed for her own 
sake, but as a means toward an end. The greatest 
foe to liberty is not brute force, but that dull apathy 
which lives without any ulterior object, The slug- 
gishness into which the masses have sunk more and 
more is only partially explained by the prostration 
that follows every unusual exertion, Brigandage, 
riots, filibustering, corruption, faction, are no signs 
that the fresh breath of young Freedom has invigor 
ated and purified the nation, Agriculture, industry, 
and trade have not kept pace with the new condition, 
and even the intellectual activity has been paralyzed, 
The spirit of partisanship and demagogism is every- 
where in the ascendant, and works the usual results, 
On all questions of finance, administration, religion, 
education, eto,—on every question that does not 
directly involve the national hegemony —the different 
political factions take the narrowest views, The moat 
important public measures are constantly treated 
from a Tuscan, Neapolitan, Piedmontese, Venetian, or 
some other standpoint, but rarely, if ever, from an Ital: 
janone, Hight years of unity and independence have, 
therefore, brought the kingdom to the verge of bank 
ruptey, to a maximum of taxation, to an indeserib 
able confusion in all the branches of the administra: 
tion, and to that lawlessness of which the acenes now 
transpiring on the other side of the Alps are a mel- 
ancholy proof, Under these circumstances, and with 


curred since 1859, it seems to us little less than mad- 
ness to run the risk of a war with Louis Napoleon, 
who is bound by the September treaty to maintain 
the integrity of Rome. 


UR military and naval systems of public service 

are admirable, but our civil service is in a most 
anarchical condition. A number of public officers are 
appointed by the President with and by the consent 
of the Senate, and although they are not subjected to 
any test of qualification, they may, at all events, be 
rejected by the Senate if they should be deemed unfit 
for the office to which they have been nominated by 
the Executive. The Senate, however, considering 
more the political than the intellectual status of the 
nominees, falls short in its duties to the country to 
that extent, and needs reform. The practice of re- 
warding men for military or political services to the 
state by conferring upon them public offices at home 


government, but a qualification test is not at all in- 
compatible with this practice, there being a sufficient 
number of citizens who have distinguished themselves 
in military or in civil life and who possess at the 
same time the intellectual and moral qualifications 
requisite for public service. In establishing a system 
of competitive examination the country would secure 
the services of those applicants for oflice who are 
best fitted for the particular branch of the public 
service in which they propose to serve. Such a sys- 
tem would ensure principles of discrimination which 
cannot prevail under the present anarchical circum- 
stances. A citizen, for instance, who had distin- 
guished himself in a military capacity would proba- 
bly excel a civilian in a competitive examination for 
an office that requires military knowledge, while a 
civilian would probably prove superior to a military 
man in official duties involving experience of, and 
aptitude for, the management of civil affairs. Only a 
few days ago, on the death of the Register of the 
Treasury, his successor was appointed upon the 
ground that he had a good record as a military man, 
as if the battle-ficld were an academy of financial and 
administrative science, Hardly a day clapses without 
the occurrence of similar appointments, all disclosing 
the incongruity of the present practice and pointing 
to the necessity of reform. If such a reform is needed 
in the executive appointments, most of which are 
subject to the ratification of the Senate, it is still 
more needed as regards the appointments made by 
heads of departments and custom-house directors 
upon their own responsibility, without the knowledge 
or consent of either House of Congress, This class of 
appointments is the more important as it comprises 
thousands of subordinate employees of the govern- 
ment who constitute an altogether irresponsible 
body, while the superior public servant who issues 
their commissions, who orders their removal, or who 
accepts their resignation, holds an equally irrespon- 
sible power as regards these appointments, which is 
arbitrary in its very nature, inflating the appointing 
officer with all the overweening authority of an 
autocrat and depressing the appointee with an ex 
cessive sense of subserviency, 

In the New York Custom-house the direetor is lord 
and master, Ifis name is on every lip. Ile is as 
much a despotic ruler in his sphere as the Sultan in 
Turkey or the Ozar in Russia, The thousands of per- 
sons in the employ of the custom-house are, on the 
other hand, utterly unknown, The people whose 
interests they serve, and by whose means they are 
paid, hardly know their names, and know still less 
how and why they were appointed and how. they 
perform their duties and whether they have any to 
perform, All the public know is that Mr, Smith or Me, 
rown or Mr, Jones is the director, and that the ous 
tom-house is a big job, and all the rest is as much 
ferva ineognita as the interior of Abyssinia or of Pata: 
gonia, Occasionally it oovea out that a fraud bas 
been committed, and then editora foam, clergymen 
thunder, congressmen appoint committees of investi 
gation; but after a little while all subsides again into 
a silence like that which reigned in Preston King's the 
late collector's grave, The director has interviews 





with the executive, which are duly made known to a 


and abroad may be inseparable from our form of 





a, 
patient people by Major Gobright, of the Associated 
Press, and all relapses into the old silence until 
another clerk absconds or another director drowns 
himself, and then there is another little Stir, to he 


succeeded by another period of mysterious ang "ihe 


scrutable calm. 

Now, if the offices in the custom-houses were thrown 
open to competitive examination, and no person ap. 
pointed without receiving his commission from a 
congressional board appointed for that purpose, ang 
without being removable except by order of the same 
legislative authority, the director's office would by 
reduced to somewhat narrower proportions, while the 
persons appointed would feel a new sense of responsi- 
bility, and their ambition would be roused by being 
independent of the caprices of any one man and by 
holding their offices under the authority of the nation. 
al legislature, with the assurance that their efficiency 
would be rewarded by promotion, while their incompe. 
tency would be sure to culminate in their removal, 
This applies not only to the United States custom. 
houses, but with equal force to all other departments 
of the civil service, and particularly to those in Wash. 
ington, 

The Secretary of the Treasury wields, for his term 
of office, a greater power than that swayed by either 
sultan or czar. To be sure, he cannot, like the former 
sovereign, dispose of the life of his subjects, but he 
can dispose of their means of sustaining life, and for 
many a poor man and poor woman employed in the 
Treasury the loss of office is almost identical with 
that of life itself. The American citizen, remarkable 
among the nations of the world for his independence, 
loses this spirit of manhood from the moment he be. 
comes a public officer in the present anarchical con- 
dition of the civil service. This condition, being up. 
American and despotic, dis-Americanizes and ener. 
vates the employees and gives them the same dejected 
appearance which was so appalling in the English 
and continental civil service previous to the intro. 
duction of competitive examination and the conse 
quent infusion of a sense of responsibility, of vigor, 
efliciency, and manhood, Even the higher civil of- 
ficers who rank next to the Secretary, and who are 
generally called “heads of bureaus,” “ directors,” or 
“ superintendents,” as the case may be, are crampedby 
the excessive and absolute omnipotence of the Secre- 
tary. He overshadows all to such an extent, the au- 
thority over all is so concentrated in his person, that 
no room is left for the display of original power in 
any of the subordinates, not even in those who 
heads of bureaus require a good deal of Jatitude for 
the proper exercise of their important duties, Ifthe 
heads of bureaus are thus cramped and gagged, how 
much greater is the sense of insignificance to which 
the mere clerk is reduced and which extinguishes in 
him every spark of legitimate ambition and virtually 
converts him into a machine, since all the suggestive 
capabilitics of his intellect are in course of time an 
nihilated by never being allowed to come into play. 
It is really as if the Secretary were the chief oft 
private banking establishment and all the other per 
sons, male and female, in the Treasury and in the op: 
posite revenue buildings his personal hired servants 
or clerks, Yet this ought not to be so, A public 
government office is not like a private establishment 
But there ia really as little and perhaps less knowl 
about the personnel of these yrovernment officers thin 
about the book keepers of the Rothschilds ot the 
clerks of the dry-goods houses in Broadway, 

The Secretary is the sole personage of the Treasly 
known to the country, except, in some eases, the Ae 
sistant Secretary, His movements are chronicled My 
the newapaper men and his name ia in print evey 
day, Ho is the Treasury and the Treasury | he, 
The other thousands of persons who perform the unl: 
ness of the yovernment are as unknown as if they 
had never beon born, and if they have been know 
previous to their entering upon this service, thelt 
acceptance of it would soon wrap them in olwouitlty, 
Man's nature fs ao constituted that he will only wotk 
well when he can work in the broad daylight, Col 
petitive examination would make the nanies of thei 


office seekers and holders knowa to the eounlly 
They would cease to be merely irreaponsible et 


ployces, at the mercy of one man or of two er thet 




















men; they would become responsible to the eongl™ 
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sional commission distributing the appointments 
among the successful competitors, and hence they 
would become known to the country as public offi- 
cers, This would contribute not a little to rouse their 
ambition, while the secretaries would have to be 
selected also from a superior class of men in order to 
keep on an intellectual equality with an improved 
corps of subordinates. We have singled out the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the New York Custom- 
house director simply as convenient illustrations of 
ourargument, What we say regarding their respec- 
tive offices applies to all other branches of the civil 
service; and, with the reservation we explained at 
length on a former occasion, we fully approve of the 
pill introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, as one offering a remedy 
for some of the evils to which we refer. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

0 those of us whose recollections go back a quarter of 

a century and who remember the puffs, the Jauda- 
tions, the little bits of biography, the scraps of tradition, 
the glossaries of musical terms, and all the other persua- 
sive and explanatory paragraphs good-naturedly inserted 
in the daily journals on behalf of anxious impressarii who 
had themselves but small confidence in the success of 
their undertakings and were striving to attract the atten- 
tion of an untried public, it is a sensible relief to see the 
Italian opera open its doors as a matter of course upon 
the return home of its Aabitucs from their summer wan- 
derings and find no trace of doubt or exaggeration in its 
familiar advertisements. 

Regarding the Italian opera—not, be it observed, grand 
opera—as a social and educational influence of the highest 
order, we are happy to witness the beginning of a season 
which promises to be one of steady excellence, and which, 
if without any new and extraordinary sensation in its 
announcements, offers a degree of completeness and per- 
fection worthy of the established opera house of a great 
city. We have depended over much of late years on the 
works of onecomposer, Verdi, and his works again depend 
on the efficiency of two or three performers—a wretched 
system, Bure in the end to injure the singers and weary 
the public—and weare glad the management now remem- 
bers that it is the duty of an established opera to produce 
from time to time those great works which have survived 
the changes of fashion, and a certain acquaintance with 
which is a necessity with each generation of opera-goers. 
We have had the Don Giovanni of Mozart, the Barbiere 
and Otello of Rossini, the Norma and the Puritani of 
Bellini, the Zrovatore of Verdi, and the Muust of Gounod 
in almost historical sequence ; and, going back a little in 
point of time, we have finally had Meyerbeer's finest work 
—The Huguenots. We do not remember seeing Don 
Giovanni so well done here; the number of first-class 
artists it requires is seldom attainable, The concerted 
niusic was all admirably sung, admirably acted, admir- 
ably accompanied. Signor Bellini represents finely the 
courage and vitality which incline us to forgive the sins of 
Don Giovanni, just as his splendid voice inclines us to for- 
give the bad results of a habit of over-singing. Signor 
Barogli's Don Ottavio was extremely good, for, though the 
Want of force obliges him to uae all the resources of 
the modern echool in the management of his voice, his 
knowledge of his profession is such that he is still able 
‘o maintain the correctness due to classical music, It in 
Imporsible not to wish that the daughter of a great artiat 
thould find success in the career to which she is heredl- 
tarlly disposed, Mademoiselle Roneonl ta very young 
and time may bring her the one thing she lacks, namely, 
power; and we are the more sanguine in that hope as 
the steadily refuses to force her voles #o as to command 
hearing, Moantimne, it is almoat tantalizing to ponmens 
‘pra donna ao young, ao handsome, so refined in man 
Her, #0 Intelligent in face, and be forced to admit that 
We cannot yet rely on her to fll the prinelpal parte, 
Madanie Parepa-own ta the very beat Donna Anna we 
ver BAW of Wish to see, ‘Tender, earnest, graceful in 
Movement, and thoroughly lady-like, her acting aa well 
M4 her singing awakened Interest ina part once highly 
*leeined, and only of late years considered tedious from 
the Inoompetonce of ita reprementatives, Of the charm 
Of her singing, the beauty of her voles, the clearness of 

OF ehinclation, the purity of her atyle, and the admira: 
ble taste with whieh, while executing enormous diffieul 
Wet, the directa attention rather from than to them, 
Walntaining, above all things, a noble simplicity, there 
Ch bé but one opinion, Auch a Donna Anna and such a 
Leporello 48 Nignor Roneoni, and all the other parte 
more than reapectably filled, made a performance of 

Giovanni worthy of commemoration, We are 








sorry to be obliged to add our voice to the general cry 
which warns the management that another prima donna 
is indispensable. High as is our respect for Madame Pa- 
repa’s abilities, we must yet confess that she lacks cer. 
tain qualities which the public is accustomed to and de- 
mands, and she cannot take the entire burden of the 
soprano parts on herself. Neither can any portion of it 
be well borne by Signora Peralta, still less by Miss 
Hauck. 

There are at all times persons who imagine that the 
art of singing consists in an unlimited ability to run 
scales. Signora Peralta’s voice is high and powerful, 
and she sings in perfect tune and executes the most 
surprising difficulties with the utmost vigor and pre- 
cision. There are half-a-dozen teachers in the city any 
one of whom could write tor her cadences which it would 
be a pleasure to listen to; but those she employs at 
present are mere irrelevant wanderings and childish 
alterations of the music, utterly wanting in taste, style, or 
coherency. She has not the least discrimination, but 
sings everything alike, Elvira’s madness and Rosina’s 
coquetry ; not only cannot act, but has no look of distinc- 
tion which might aid the illusions of the scene. The 
revival of Rossini’s beautiful but unequal Otello was not 
received as favorably as could have been wished. Of 
that and of the new basso, Signor Medini, and the new 
tenor, Signor Pancani (concerning whom our first impres- 
sions are most favorable), we shall have space to speak 
more fully hereafter. The Huguenots was given to a 
magnificent house on Friday of last week and repeated 
on the following Monday. We shall take occasion to 
speak of this revival in detail, together with other note- 
worthy matters connected with Mr. Maretzek’s company, 
in our next number. 


SWEET HOME. 
PINIONS differ as to the necessity of living. Dr. 
Johnson disputed it in that memorable instance 
which has passed into history, and most of us are dis- 
posed to cherish a secret conviction of its fallacy in the 
case of at least one of our acquaintances, the bée noir 
that poisons every man’s sunshine. It is really very 
hard for the reflective mind to discover any good reason 
for the existence of people who apparently exist to no 
other end than to worry one’s own life out ; people whose 
whole art and mission is to be variously and supremely 
disagreeable—people who eat with their knives, for ex- 
ample ; people who snuffle ; people who tell those very dull 
funny stories which every body has heard ; people who fail 
to laugh at one’s own really funny stories; that pig- 
headed person who persists in having the car window up 
when you want it down and down when you want it up; 
the good-looking brute who has the confounded impu- 
dence to be your wife’s cousin ; the ruffian who practises 
on the key-bugle next door, your mother-in law, poor re- 
lations, cruel parents, exemplary people, satirical people, 
the Mexican people, creditors, gents, snobs, your friends’ 
friends—in a word, bores and rogues of every description. 
The more one ponders the absolute inutility of such 
lives as these the more doubtful seems the dogma, the 
leas we feel inclined to blame that somewhat misguided 
energy which gives such constant practical proof of scep- 
ticiain as rejoices the heart of the sensation reporter, and 
makes the daily papers rather unpleasant reading for timid 
folke and stock-holders in life assurance companies, Rail- 
road directors, too, and steamboat owners are evidently in- 
creduloua of the doctrine, Indeed, it may be conceded that 
the imperative need of any given individual existence is 
atrikingly apparent to no one but the individual himeelf ; 
and the agreeable atatiatios of suicide show how often 
even this conviction may be shaken, Yet, assuming for 
the anke of argument that one muat live, it certainly fol 
lowa ae a logieal consequence that one must live some 
where—a philosophical truth of which landlords and 
lodging-house keepers seem aufficiently oblivious, 

We do not remember a time when people of moderate 
means have been more put to their wite’ enda to secure 
themaelvea a local habitation in the elty, ‘The moat ex- 
orbitant prices are asked for the meagrest accommoda 
tions with an aesurance which plainly betokens the 
supply to be inadequate to the demand, And it so hap: 
pena that here we are peculiarly at the mercy of the 
cormoranta who prey on the needa of the houseleas and 
hungry, Nowhere elae in the country, unleas it be in 
Chicago (where special causes operate to the same ef 
fest), are Americana more given to follow that nations, 
inatinet for gregariousnesa which erama our hotela and 
boarding-housea, Not from any social yearnings appar: 
ently, for we are not a social people; but rather in part 
from our paseion for diaplay, and in part from that reat 
leas craving for change and excitement whieh finds in- 
sifficient nourishment in the routine delights of the 





domestic circle. Of home, indeed, in its highest and 
fairest aspect, city-dwelling Americans have, for the 
most part, but a faint notion; the civic mania for 
moving, in itself, goes far to stunt the growth of 
those local attachments, those clinging tendrils “of use 
and wont” which lend so much of its attraction to the 
home idea and clothe the bare outlines of stone and 
plaster with the living bloom and beauty of all holy and 
happy recollections. Our flight from the ruined Troy of 
our deserted residence is cumbered by no useless house- 
hold gods. The Lares and Penates grow faint and wan 
by our transient firesides, or rather beside the stoves 
whose pestilential vapors should be enough to kill the 
sturdiest of them. And while this is more or less true 
of all our large cities, it is peculiarly so of New York, 
where the area of actual house-room is so disproportioned 
to the population. Here sheer necessity *supplements 
and fosters the natural leaning for the tawdry splendors, 
the gilded discomfort, and artificial atmosphere of the 
fashionable boarding-house and hotel: To hire a house 
is out of the question for any but people of comparative 
wealth ; to hire part of one is an ignominious confession of 
poverty which good Americans would die rather than make. 

Yet herein undoubtedly lies the only escape from the 
evils that surround us. The plan of living on flats is one 
which is in vogue all over the Continent, and there is no 
good reason why it should not be introduced here. No 
good reason that is, but the absurd and abominable 
mauvais honte which enslaves us to the miserable task of 
keeping up appearances, which objects to sail under one’s 
own true colors and prefers to flaunt a ragged silk ensign 
rather than good sound wholesome bunting. The matter 
has frequently been agitated in various journals before, and 
more than once philanthropic Mr. Perkins or benevolent 
Mr. Bloggs has announced his intention of erecting a num- 
ber of houses on the European plan. But the only practical 
benefit resulting from these amiable promises has accrued 





to the pavement of that unmentionable city, not of God, 
where landlords most do congregate. Yet it seems to us 
the speculation would be not unprofitable ; there must be 
surely enough people to support such an enterprise from 
the ranks of the unhappy but sensible few who have 
had a chance to get heartily sick of the désagrémens of 
lodgings and the snares and delusions of board in strictly 
private families with all the comforts of a home. Once 
make it fashionable and it iscertain to succeed; so, long 
as it is matter of comfort only, no true New Yorker can 
hesitate. 








THE EARTH'S ORIGINAL INCANDESCENCE. 


VIE ROUND TABLE has announced its design pe. 
riodically to criticise works described as educational 
which may be offered for public acceptance. This article, 
though not of the regular series purposed, still is intend- 
ed as an examination of a particular matter which is 
included in the subject of the general survey; for the 
theory implied in our heading is that adopted, as far as 
we are informed, by ail the standard educators as a foun- 
dation for their explanations of the processes to the 
earth’s present condition. The author of Prometheus in 
Atlantis (perhaps not fairly recognizable as a practical 
teacher, if she is a prophet’s revelator) borrows the idea, 
evidently, without any analysis of her own. So a writer 
in one of the issues of Zhe Westminster Review for 1858. 
builds upon it in the framing of hia very interesting 
plea in behalf of the nebular hypothesiae of Laplace, 
claiming it to be admitted “on all hands” that the re- 
frigeration of the earth began at her surface. The paper 
of the Weatminater reviewer we take aaa text for our 
proving. Following ia an abridgement of its argument: 
Starting with a rotatiog aphervid of atriform matter, in 
the latter atages of its concentration, but before it haa 
begun to take a liquid or a solid form, let us enquire 
what muet be the actions going on in it, Mutilal gravi- 
tation aggregates continually ita atoma into a amaller 
and denser masa; atid the aggregating force goes on in. 
creasing aa the common centre of gravity is approached, 
However, an obstacle to concentration existe in the een. 
trifugal force, which, at this etage, beara a far higher 
ratio to gravity than afterwarda, and in a gaseous aphe- 
roid must produce a very oblate form, At the same 
tine the approximation of the atome is resisted by a 
forea which, in being overcome, ia evolved as heat, This 
heat muat be greatest where the atome are subject to the 
highest pressure, namely, about the central parte, And 
as faat as it escapes into apace, further approximation 
and further generation of heat must take place, But in 
& gaseous apheroid, whose internal parte are hotter than 
are ita external ones, there must be some circulation 
taking place, The currenta muat set from the hottest 
region to the coolest by some particular route, and from 











the coolest to the hottest by some other route, In a very 
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oblate spheroid, the coolest region must be that about 
the equator, the surface there bearing so large a ratio to 
the mass. Hence there will be currents from the centre 
to the equator, and others from the equator to the centre. 
What will be the special courses of these currents? 
From the centre they will follow the lines of most rapid- 
ly decreasing density, seeing that the inertia will be least 
in those directions—that is to say, there will be a current 
from the centre toward each pole, along the axis of rota- 
tion; and the space thus left vacant continually will be 
filled by the collapse of matter coming in at right angles 
to the axis. However, the process cannot end here. If 
there are constant currents from the centre toward the 
polea, there must be a constant accumulation at the 
poléa; the apheroid will be becoming ever more protuber:- 
ant about the polea than the conditions of mechanical 
equilibrium permit, Mowever, if the masa at the poles 
ia thus ever in excess, it must, by the foreea acting upon 
it, be moved constantly over the outer surface of the 
apheroid from the poles toward the equator, Thus only 
ean that form whieh rotation neceasitatea be maintained, 
And a further reault of thia tranafer of matter from the 


so far from letting fall what it contains, it will gain the 
power to take up more. Then, see the inference respect- 
ing condensation in a nebulous spheroid. The currents 
proceeding from the equator to the centre, subject to in- 
creasing pressure, and acquiring the heat due to this in- 
creasing pressure not only, but to arrested motion, will 
have no tendency to deposit their suspended substances, 
but rather the reverse ; so that the formation of liquid 
matter at the centre of the mass will be impossible. 
Contrariwise, the currents moving from the centre to the 
poles and thence to the equator, expanding as they go, 
firat from diminished pressure and afterward from in- 
creased centrifugal force, and losing by expansion not 
only, but by more rapid radiation, will have leas and less 
power to retain their contained matter, Therefore, the 
earlicat precipitation will take place in the region of ex: 
trement rarefaction—that ia, about the equator, An 
equatorial belt of vapor will be formed firat, and, widen 
ing into a vone, will by and by begin to condense inte 
fluid, Gradually thia fluid film will extend itaelf on 
each aide of the equator and, encroaching upon the two 
hemispheres, will cloae eventually over at the poles, thus 








centre, by way of the poles, to the equator, muat be the | forming a thin hollow globe, rather apheroid, filled with 


establishment of counter-currenta from the equator, in 
diametrical lines, to the centre, 

Now mark the changes of temperature that must occur 
in those currents, An aliriform mass, aseonding from the 
centre toward either pole, will expand as it approaches 
the surface, in consequence of the diminution of pressure, 
But expansion, involving an absorption of heat, will en 
tail a diminished temperature ; and the temperature will 
be lowered further by the greater freedom of radiation 
into apace, This rarefied and cooled mass must be rare 
fled and cooled still more in its progress over the surface 
of the spheroid to the equator, Thrust continually far 
ther from the pole, by the ceaseless accumulation there, it 
must acquire an ever-increasing centrifugal force, whence 
must follow expansion and absorption of heat, ‘lo the 
refrigeration thus caused must be added that resulting 
from radiation, which, at each advance toward the equa. 
tor, will be less hindered, And, when the equator is 
arrived at, the mass we have thus followed will have 
reached its maximum rarity and minimum coolness, 
Conversely, every portion of a current proceeding in a dia- 
metrical direction from the equator to the centre must 
progressively rise in temperature, in virtue alike of the 
increasing pressure, the gradual arrest of motion, and the 
diminished rate of radiation, Note, lastly, that this cir- 
culation will go on with extreme slowness. As the mat- 
ter proceeding from the equator toward the centre must 
have its rotary motion destroyed in the process, while 
that proceeding from the poles to the equator must have 
motion given to it, it follows that an enormous amount 
of inertia has to be overcome; and this must make the 
currents so slow as to prevent them from producing any- 
thing like an equalization of temperature. 

And now, such being the constitution of a concen- 
trating spheroid of gaseous matter, where will it begin to 
condense into liquid? The common assumption has been 
that, in a nebulous mass approaching toward the planet- 
ary form, the liquefaction will occur at the centre first. 
We believe that, on examination, this assumption will 
prove to be inconsistent with esjgblished physical princi- 
ples. First, observe that it is Bes to analogy. It is 
admitted on all hands that the matter of the earth was 
liquid before any of it became solid. Where has it solid- 
ified first? Not at the centre, but at the surface, as is 
granted on all hands likewise. Now, the same general 
principles apply to the condensation of gaseous matter 
into liquid which do to the condensation of liquid into 
solid matter. Hence, if the once liquid substance of the 
earth solidified at the surface first, the implication is that 
her once aériform substance liquefied there first. 

But we have no need to rest in analogy. On consider- 
ing what must happen in a rotating nebulous spheroid, 
having currents moving as we have shown they must 
move, we shall see that external condensation is a corol- 
lary. In conformity with reasonings and facts given al- 
ready, the presumption is that a nebulous mass, when it 
has arrived at this stage, will consist of an aériform 
mixture of various matters, the heavier and more con- 
densible being contained in the rarer and less condensi- 
ble, in the same way that water is contained in air. 
And the inference must be that, at a certain stage, some 
of these denser matters will be precipitated in the shape 
of vapor. Now, what are the laws of precipitation from 
gases? If a gas, holding some substance in suspension, 
expands in consequence of the removal of pressure, it 
will, when the rarefaction and consequent cooling reach 
a certain point, begin to let fall the suspended substance, 
Conversely, if a gas, saturated even with some substance, 
is subjected to increased pressure, and is allowed to re- 
tain the additional heat which that prossure generates, 


faneous tiatter, Wedo not mean that this condensation 
will take place at the very outermont surface; for round 
the denser gases forming the prinelpal mass there prob: 
ably will extend strata too rare to be entangled in’ these 
processes, Tt ia the surfaee of this inner spheroid: of 
denser gases to which our reasoning points as the place 
of earliest condensation, 

The internal clreulation we have deseribed continuing, 
as it must continue, after the formation of the liquid 
film, there will yo on suil the radiation of heat and the 
progressive aggregation, The film will thicken at the 
expense of the internal gaseous substances: preelpitated 
upon it, Ae it thickens, as the globe contracts, and as 
the gravitative force augments, the pressure will increase 
and the evolution and radiation of heat will go on more 
rapidly, Eventually, however, when the liquid shall be- 
come very thick, and the internal cavity relatively amall, 
the obstacle put to the escape of heat by this liquid 
shell, with its slowly circulating currents, will turn the 
scale, the temperature of the outer surface will begin to 
diminish, and a solid crust will form while the internal 
cavity is yet unobliterated, 

But what, it may be asked, will become of this gaseous 
nucleus when exposed to the enormous gravitative 
pressure of a shell some thousands of miles thick ? How 
can aériform matter withstand such a pressure? Very 
readily, It has been proved that even when the heat, 
generated by their compression, is allowed to escape, 
some gases remain uncondensible by any force we can 
produce, An unsuccessful attempt made lately at Vienna 
to liquefy oxygen shows clearly this enormous resistance. 
The steel piston employed was literally shortened by the 
pressure used; yet the gas remained unliquefied. Then, 
if the expansive force is thus immense when the heat 
evolved is dissipated, what must it be when that heat is 
detained, as in the case we are considering? In such a 
case, every addition to the heat is an addition to the re- 
pulsive power of the atoms—the increased pressure itself 
generates an increased ability to resist ; and this remains 
true to whatever extent the compression is carried. Hence 
the internal planetary structure we have described is as 
physically stable a one as that commonly assumed, 

The reasoning here is managed very skilfully; the 
false spring is set so adroitly and worked so stealthily 
that it is quite difficult to trace it out, so as to stump it 
false ; nevertheless, we venture trial, believing it possible 
to fix the stamp, even to the satisfaction of the reasoner 
himself, if we are only careful to take the right begin- 
ning, and to watch the movement, point by point, to its 
end. This beginning is the gravitation toward each other 
of the two atoms nearest the centre of the spheroid. 
This first step causes a second step, which is the driving 
outward, in a heat-wave, of a portion of the ether sepa- 
rating the two atoms. The direction of the wave is 
toward one of the poles of the spheroid. The third step 
is the drawing together of a second couple of the inner 
atoms. These will settle, necessarily, upon the side of 
the first couple, opposite that at which is their heat- 
wave; 80 that the wave evolved by these passes toward 
the spheroid’s other pole. : 

Thus are initiated two series of motions—one, the 
pressing of the material atoms into mass at the centre ; 
the other, the undulating of the ethereal waves, in the 
form of heat, first from that centre along the axis to the 
poles, thence spirally to the equator, thence again into 
apace. And the very statement of the processes consti- 
tuting them carries with it proof of the falsity of the 
conclusions drawn ; for in exact proportion to the gath- 
ering of the particles to the centre is the escaping, in 
channels free to all intents and for all purposes lad ia 





view, of the heat to the surface. This Proportion ean. 
not, in the nature of the case, but hold guod through all 
the stages of concentration—through the stage from gas 
to liquid, as well as through that from liquid to Bolid. It 
follows further and inevitably that, as the heating com. 
mences at the centre, 80 the cooling is first there, This 
cooling, in reality, is nothing other than a partial union 
of the atoms taking place immediately upon the expul. 
sion of the heat from among them. 

Then, upon the pretnises, there is no possibility of an 
accumulation of heat, such as is claimed, either in the 
centre or anywhere in any locked chamber of the con: 
densing world ; nor, consequently, of a liquefaction and 
finally, a solidification of ita exterior part. This we an 
bold to proclaim in apite of the admission on all haniy 
that the refrigeration af the earth began at her surface, that 
ie do Hot make the adniasion by any manner of meanp, 
Annlyeia is against it, as we have shown brietly, yor wo 
think clearly; and analogy doea not support it, Mp 
formation of ice upon lakes and the inerunting of yo), 
eanie lava are quite different from the condensation fol: 
lowed juat now, ‘This finda a much better illustration ig 
the gathering of watery vapor into raln-dvopa and hail 
stones, In fact, the earth, supposing her to have orlgin: 
ated from diffiwed atone, may be deseribed quite aptly wa 
a huge haibsatone, Will any one who holds to this 
stone's former incandesconto—such Inenndoscence aa hag 
been indieated, we mean,—-will any one intimate the be 
lief that a hailstone or a raindrop preeipitated from our 
atmosphere would, if it could be examined at the instant 
of formation, show a liquid or a gaseous nucleus? Searce 
ly, We venture to puens, 

llores we can rest safely the case of our reviewer, his 
foundation being proved into vacuity, Llowever, we will 
simply hint at a fewof his lame deductions—lame of 
themaelves, even allowing their ground to be stable, 
Ono fa, his making contrifugal force bear a far higher 
ratio to gravity at an early stage ef he aggregation of 
atoms than at a later stage; Unie notwithstanding itt 
indirectly from that vory aggregation that is acquired an 
ever-increasing motion, therefore an ever-increasing cen 
trifugal force, Another is, his fetehing into existence a 
body whose exterior shall be a solid, dense crust, and 
whose interior shall be impalpable air, out of an action 
the first and direct tendency of which ia to condense 
matter at the centre, and to expand, rarofy it at the peri 
phery, A third is, his bringing, with his thickening 
shell, 80 enormous a pressure upon the heat detained in 
side of it, without the shell's being not only literally 
shortened, like the steel piston by the unyielding oxygen, 
but dissipated ina flash of flame and smoke, A fourth 
is, his assumption, in the first place, that such shell could 
have started to form, since the starting act was the gath- 
ering down of the loose, uncohesive gaseous particles 
upon the heat which was to be “ detained ”—just as long 
as the drawing centreward continued, the heat, being 
displaced, would push out ‘at every interstice between 
atoms, 80 that these could not unite, first into a film, 
then into the shell, We shall be pleased should our 
demonstration find its way into possestion of the Weatmin- 
ster contributor, and if he would set forth an answer 
to it. 


FUNERAL NOSEGAYS. 
T’ may very reasonably be doubted whether, at any 
period of the history of the human race, man was ever 
an unfashionable animal, for it is certainly true that since 
the days when our first parents roamed about Eden 4 
certain deference to received modes of thought, manners, 
dress, and the general embellishments of daily life has 
been shown by all people, in all ages and in all parts 
of the world, whether among civilized, barbarous, oF 
savage communities. There is a fashion in everything, 
and its arbitrary commands are unthinkingly and unbesi- 
tatingly obeyed in greater or less degree by all races 
and conditions of mankind. In the matter of dress oF 
the material surroundings of life good taste, fitness, of 
propriety are, in the most civilized communities, seldom 
permitted to interfere with the slavish submission of its 
votaries, and consequently fashion has become a law unto 
itself and, conscious of its strength, intrudes even upon 
the most sacred observances of society, whether it be the 
reception of a new soul into the world, the departure 
of one from it, the adornment of the clay which remaip, 
or the hiding of the latter out of sight. 
To our thinking, and we say it with no wish to treat 
eo serious a subject with levity, our local fashion of adorn 
ing the dead and decorating the frail houses which em 
close their remains is one which it would be in better taste 
tonbandon, It seems to us a wretched mockery to per 
init, as wo now do, the ashes of our kindred from the in 
stant life's fitful fires are quenched to pasa into the hands 
of fashionable profersionals to bo prepared for thei last 
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resting-places, and to be dressed and tricked out as the 
business abilities of these traders may suggest. The dead 
nowadays are not buried in coffins but in caskets, and 
the latter must be of certain shapes, material, and style ; 
and even in the matter of rings or handles to these sar- 
cophagi the demands of fashion must be considered—there 
must be so many, no more, substantial, solid, and sil- 
yered. The poor weeping souls who are left to mourn 
the coming of death into their households are presumed 
to be incapable of knowing what is proper to be done on 
such occasions, and are expected to surrender their wishes 
{nto the more experienced hands of those that earn their 
bread by such calamity, Itis enough for the bereaved 
to be asaured that everything shall be done in the beat 
atyle and that the cold subject of their solicitude shall, 
when placed on exhibition, be dressed, if a man, in the 
jatest fashion of party costume; ifa woman, in full ball 
dress; or ifa child, shall be made to look as awoetly in 
death aa imitation japonicas made of white mualin or 
dlumay-looking crowed with cape josmamine tacked to 
them ean enaure, 

The proper garment for the grave vaed to be a ahroud ; 
but there la now a fashion even in these things, and no 
funeral fs considered to be in good taste where the poor, 
inanimate body or its casket ts not covered with odorous 
flowers, made into varieties of forma; large rings or 
wreaths, so-called ; huge crosses, heavy enough to be used 
as Weapons; More rloga and eromses, and occasionally 
other emblomatical devices, Where a handful of flowers 
would be appropriate enough, sugyesting, asin the case 
of little children, the beauty, freshness, and fragrance of 
tho bud of life blooming #o carly and ao soon withered, 
a huge wreath or monumental cross of noseyays, fre 
quently false and almost always overpowering in their 
odor, Is a violation of good taste, an expensive inutility, 
although, no doubt, a fashionable necessity, It is not 
the use of floral decorations on such occasions to which 
wo object so much as the abuse of it, Knough is always 
better than a feast, and simplicity would seem to be far 
more fit and appropriate in all matters concerning funeral 
obaequies than profusion, and is surely as compatible 
with all possible respect as the most lavish display, 

Some very good souls there are who make people mis: 
orable by embalming these funcral wreaths in a peculiar 
preservative, and, after framing, hang them on the walls 
of their apartments as hidcous reminders of a period of 
sorrow and pain, It is bad enough that the odor of cer- 
tain flowers should be associated in the minds of many 


thease dolorous mementoes should be thus preserved an- 
swers no good purpose and seems to us a flagrant viola- 
tion of good taste. Few people of sensibility need 
prompters to remind them of the last look of familiar 
features as they appeared in death, and when they are 
those of a beloved one time or circumstance rarely effaces 
their memory. The life-long remembrance, to our mind, 
is less painful when the awful serenity of the dead form 
is not disturbed by fashionable frippery, but is hidden 
away out of sight in the solemn and simple garments 
which alone are appropriate to the grave. 


FINANCIAL. 


THE MONEY QUESTION. 
Il. 

T has been our desire to point out to the reader the 
enormous extent of our currency inflation, which has 
been concealed by the artificial appreciation of our paper 
money. We have attempted to show that the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of a great nation with unbounded natural 
resources being prostrated under burdens impossible to 
be borne is not due to the revenue laws, injudicious and 
unfounded in principle though they be in many respects, 
butrather to the constant sales of gold made with the ab- 
surd view of enhancing the value of the currency, to what 
good end no man, not even the Secretary of the Treasury, 
has vouchsafed any reasonable explanation. We hold 
these truths to be selfevident: First, te amount of tax- 
ation drawn from the people increases and decreases in 
inverse proportion to the premium on gold. That is to 
Say, a revenue yielding six hundred millions of currency 
requires but three hundred millions of money when the 
Premium on gold is one hundred, and 80 on. Second, 
the burden of taxation increases and decreases in inverse 
Proportion to the value of the products of labor. That is 
to say, if the value of the products of labor are three 
thousand millions of money per annum, then the revente 
of three hundred millions of money is ten per cent. of 
their groas value; if their value be but fifteen hundred 
Millions of money, then the revente of three hundred 
Millions of money ia twonty por cont, of the gross value, 
he sale of fold, therefore, lias enhanced the value of 
the currency and increased the amount of taxation; it 








has encouraged excessive importation, consequently 
checking home production, and thereby increased the 
burden of taxation. We have also been desirous of show- 
ing that the value of our currency is not regulated by 
confidence. We do not mean to say that an overweening 
confidence may not temporarily sustain the paper cur- 
rency of the country above its real value, in the same de- 
gree that merchandise and stocks of various kinds are 
often maintained for a time above their true value. 
And, on the other hand, it often happens that an 
undue want of confidence depresses many commodi- 
ties, as well as individual and national eredit, below 
their true value, Confidence is merely a sentiment; 
& very noble sentiment indeed, but atill a sentiment 
Whicl, in finances at least, frequently vanishea in the 
twinkling of an eye, But the law of aupply and de: 
mand ia a physical law whieh exercises deapotic away 
over all niaterial values, even over the value of our eur 
reney, “The word value,” gaya Adam Smith, * haa two 
different meanings, and aometines expreasea the utility 
of some particular object and sometimes the power of 
purchasing other gooda which the possession of that ob 
ject conveys, The one may be called value in use; the 
other, value in exchange, , , , Nothing ia more use 
ful than water, but it will purchase searee anything; 
scarce anything ean be had in exchange for it, A dia 
mond, on the contrary, has searce any value in use; but 
A very great quantity of other goods may frequently be 
had in exchange for it,” An ineonvertible paper eur 
reney has no value in use, and only a value in exchange, 
and its value in exchange cannot exceed a certain propor 
tion to the value of the products which it is used to ex. 
change, This proportion has been estimated by various 
writers on political economy ae high as one-fifth and as 
low a# one-thirtieth of the total value of the products ex 
changed, Such catimates as these, however, are of no 
value whatever, because it is an impossibility to ascer- 
tain with any precision the total value of the products of 
a nation, ‘hoe moat we can know ia that it is a fixed 
quantity, and that the demonstrations of our financial 
history have shown that the limit in this country is about 
the equivalent of thirteen dollars in specie value per 
capita, An increase of population does not, per se, neces: 
sitate an increased volume of currency; it is only the in- 
crease of production resulting from an increase of popu- 
lation that requires an increased value to be added to the 
circulating medium, J, B, Say states the proposition 
very clearly thus; “ England in its actual state requires 
for the effectuation of its sales and purchases an agent or 
medium equal in value, say, to 1,284,000 lbs, weight of 
gold; or, what is the same thing, to 1,200,000,000 Ibs, 
weight of sugar; or, what is still the same thing, to 60,- 
000,000 pounds sterling of paper. This is the 
reason why the 60 millions of paper, though desti. 
tute of intrinsic value, are, by the mere want of a me- 
dium of exchange, made equal in value to 1,284,000 lbs. 
weight of gold, or 1,200,000,000 Ibs. weight of sugar.” 
Passing from the question of the value of the currency, 
we notice one of the most popular errors which pervades 
the public mind—namely, that the advance in the pre- 
mium on gold will cause a corresponding advance in the 
currency price of all commodities, domestic and foreign. 
Nothing is more important in discussing financial ques- 
tions than to guard against a departure from funda- 
mental principles. The law of supply and demand gov- 
erns price. Therefore, unless the supply of currency be 
increased, the currency price of the commodities ex- 
changed cannot materially advance. There will, doubt- 
less, be a partial advance until the capacity of the cur- 
rency is stretched to its utmost limit and the extreme 
stringency of the money market prevents any further 
upward movement. Some domestic commodities will 
advance more than others, especially cotton, since the 
principal demand comes from abroad. But even the spe- 
cie price of cotton will be forced so low that we shall be 
able to undersell other nations in the market of the chief 
consuming country. The essential point to be considered 
is this: that while our currency amounts to nearly 
$1,100,000,000 in specie value with gold at 140, the ad- 
vance in gold to 300 will be an absolute contraction of 
the value of the currency to $500,000,000 specie value. 
The instant effect of this will be to force down the specie 
price of all domestic products so that exports will flow 
out in increased volume, and also to force down the spe- 
cie price of all foreign products till the importation of 
all but such as the necessities of the people require will 
nearly cease. A most remarkable illustration of the ef- 
fect of a rise in the premium on gold was shown in 1864, 
when the price was above 250 with much less currency 
than we have at present, Tho money market at that 
time was exesedingly stringent, while the value of the 
imports for the fiscal year was reduced to $294,454,167, as 
against $928,514,559 for the preceding year and $437; 





638,966 for the following year, and $415,321,874 for the 
fiscal year just passed. The effect of a rise in the price 
of gold on the public funds will be to sustain the price 
of the gold-bearing bonds, notwithstanding the increase 
of supply thereof resulting from the funding process, as 
well as from a probable return of our bonds from Europe 
80 soon as the foreign exchanges are turned in our favor, 
for with the advance in gold the currency equivalent of 
the interest on the gold-bearing bonds increases part 
pass. The effect on the currency interest-bearing se- 
curities will be to depress the price thereof as money be- 
comes stringent, thus facilitating their funding into gold- 
bearing bonds, The depression in the premium on gold 
has been a moat powerful obatacle to the rapid funding 
of the maturing obligations, aines the low price of gold 
has operated to auatain the market value of the seven 

thirties above the market value of the five-wenties, inte 
Which they were to be funded, thua compelling the 
United States government to enliat the servies of brok 

era and become a buyer and seller of ita own aecuriticn, 
A noticeable instance of the effect of a rise in the price 
of gold upon our currency interest-bearing securities waa 
shown in 1864, when gold was at 250 and upwarda and 
U.S, certificates of indebtedness, of short date, bearing 
interest at aix per cent, in currency, were fold at 04, 

The responsibility for the condition of our finances 
must finally reat with Congress, It has thus far mani 
feated no eapacity whatever to grapple with the great 
and absorbing question of our national finances, Con 
gress seems to have delegated the undisputed and abso 
lute control of the national eredit into the hands of a 
minister who, while preaching contraction, has practised 
expansion, and of whom it is but the simple truth to say 
what Burke said of the British chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in hia speech on American Taxation : “ Upon the 
principles, therefore, of the honorable gentleman—upon 
the principles of the minister himself, the minister haa 
nothing at all to anawer, He atands condemned by him: 
self and by all his associates, old and new, as a deatroyer 
in the first trust of finance, of the revenues; and in the 
firat rank of honor, as a betrayer of the dignity of his 
country.” By the expansion of the value of the currency 
the country has been flooded with enormous importations 
and our bonds have been expelled by hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and a new debt has been created abroad 
which, on the showing of the Secretary himself in his 
last report to Congress, reached six hundred millions of 
dollars, and which has probably increased to eight hun- 
{dred millions ; 60 that while a nominal reduction in the 
national debt of some two or three hundred millions is 
apparent by the monthly debt statements, the reduction 
is apparent only, The real state of the case is, that the 
nation is more deeply in debt by five hundred millions of 
dollars than at the close of the war.* Let us again dis- 
claim any personal motives, It is the administration of 
the Secretary of the Treasury with which we have alone 
to do, and we discuss it on public grounds with the indi- 
vidual freedom to which every American citizen is enti- 
tled. If we have stated what is false, or overstated what 
is true, let it be shown, “It-is an undertaking of some 
degree of delicacy to examine into the cause of public 
disorders. If a man happens not to succeed in such an 
enquiry, he will be thought weak and visionary ; if he 
touches the true grievance, there is danger that he may 
come near to persons of weight and consequence, who 
will rather be exasperated at the discovery ef their errors 
than thankful for the occasion of correcting them. If he 
should be obliged to blame the favorites of the people, he 
will be considered as the tool of power; if he censures 
those in power, he will be looked on as an instrument of 
faction. But in all exertions of duty something is to be 
hazarded. In cases of tumult and disorder our law has 
invested every man, in some sort, with the authority of 
amagistrate. When the affairs of the nation are distract- 
ed, private people are, by the spirit of that law, justified 
in stepping a little out of their ordinary sphere. They en- 
joy a privilege of somewhat more dignity and effect than 
that of idle lamentation over the calamities of their coun- 


reason upon them liberally ; and if they should be so 
fortunate as to discover the true source of the mischief, 
and to suggest any probable method of removing it, 


* It is difficult to estimate the extent to which the burdens of 
the people are increased by the shipment abroad of our funds. 
The burden of a debt is the cost of carrying it. When the debt is 
held at home the interest is not lost to the nation; for when paid 
it enters again into the channels of trade and becomes an agent 
in production and reproduction. But when paid out of the coun- 
try it is for ever lost. When the debt is held at home, the tax- 
consumers are also tax-producers. When held abroad, the tax- 
Gonstimers become lecches who are constantly sucking the blood 
of the people, If the bonds were originally shipped in exchange 
for merchandise productively constimed, if were some amelliora- 
tion of the hardship. Bit the matter does not etand this, The 
whole excess of ouf linports consisted of foreign manufactifes 
anid lixtiries tnprodtctively and Wistefully constiined | eu that 
the principal of the bonds shipped abroad has also been a tet 
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though they may displease the rulers for the day, they 
are certainly of service to the cause of government.” 

Congress, we say, must be held responsible for the 
condition of our finances. While their motives have 
been excellent, their acts are reprehensible. They have 
elevated the one-man power above all economical law, 
until economical law threatens to assert itself and dash 
the one man-power, and with it our whole paper fabric, to 
the earth. 

Congressional responsibility doubtless rests more imme- 
diately with the finance committees of either House, and 
the members of those committees should have known 
better. But the scope of their statesmanship, the sum of 
their knowledge of national finances, seems to have 
exhausted itself in an attempt to control gold specu- 
lators. They invested the Secretary with extraordinary 
powers to this end, unconscious of the fact that they 
were making him the centre of a gang of speculators. 
The price of gold cannot be controlled either by Congress 
or the Secretary. The revenuesand credit of the govern- 
ment can be destroyed, but the price of gold cannot be 
controlled except by natural law. The gold market is 
rapidly passing beyond the Secretary's control, and the 
time is not distant when it will defy both him and Con- 
gress. Although the finance committees of Congress were 
thus ignorant of their duties, there were men in the 
body of the House who saw the disastrous tendency of 
affairs. Early in the last session of the Thirty-ninth 
Congress Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, made an able 
speech arraigning the Secretary for his mismanagement, 
and shortly after he introduced a bill to put a peremptory 
stop to the sale of gold. Mr. Starr, of New Jersey, 
shortly after, in the same session, introduced a bill put- 
ting a peremptory stop to further sales of gold interest 
on their bonds by the national banks—a most excellent 
measure, and the complement of the other. These two 
bills were referred to the committee and have not since 
seen the light. Shortly after this, and early in the first 
session of the Fortieth Congress, we believe, Mr. Morrell, 
of Pennsylvania, introduced another bill which was a 
substantial embodiment of the bills of both Mr. Kelley 
and Mr. Starr. This bill was not heard of after. It 
should have been passed, for it contained the germ of 
more practical good to this country than all the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary since he has been in office. 
Nothing has been done, however, and the country has 
been drifting toward bankruptcy far and fast. We are 
quite aware of the illusory character of figures regarding 
the so-called balance of trade. They are, nevertheless, 
an approximation to the truth, and probably fall short of 
the truth so far as they show our foreign indebtedness 
for the year: 


The total imports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1867, were, gold value, . ° . ° ° ° 

Add ten per cent. for under-valuation, foreign bank- 
ers’ commissions on goods bought with credit 
funds, excess of freight paid to fore gn tonnage, 
and smuggling (the Secretary of the ‘Treasury al- 


$415,321,874 





lowed twenty per cent, for these items), 41,532,187 
Gold interest accruing abroad during the year, say, 40,000,000 
496,854,061 


Totalexports,goldvalue, . . . . $51,555.811 


Balance unpaid or temporarily satisfied by bonds, 

gold value, ° F . ° ° > $145,298,250 

But we need not go into figures to prove an unfavorable 

balance of trade. The fact that our circulation and de- 

posits are more than a thousand millions of dollars in 

specie value is quite sufficient. What, then, is the rem- 
edy for the existing condition of affuirs? G..A, P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
NOTE FROM MR. GOULD, 
’qXO tue Epiror or Tuk Round TABLE: 

Sir: Mr. Moon, in his rejoinder to my reply to bis first 
paper on Good English, makes the most of my prelimi- 
nary remark in that reply on the subject of proof-reading. 
I think that when he read my reply to his third paper 
he must have found his elaborate championship of an 
injured public—on whom a first edition of a book full of 
errors had been palmed off—was, or is, somewhat in the 
’ercles vein. 

At any rate, for the present, I regard my list of correc- 
tions, in The Round Table of August 31, as a damaging 
reply (in anticipation) to Mr. Moon’s present essay. Mr. 
Moon assures me that “the public will not be satisfied 
with theexplanation”’ in my first letter. Idoubt whether 
the public troubled themselves to be either satisfied or 
dissatisfied ‘with the explanation,” but I do not doubt 
that my list of corrections “satisfied” everybody who 
took any interest in the matter that the “errors” of 
which Mr. Moon now discourses so feclingly were not 
worth the fuss that has been made, I say “ were not,” 
because I have received “ proofs” from the printer that 
all the corrections are made in the stereotype plates. 


I have but two remarks to offer, in further reply to 
Mr. Moon’s lust essay. 

The first is, an enquiry as to the last paragraph of my 
first letter, on the last paragraph of Mr. Moon’s first es- 
say—wherein, according to my understanding of the 
case, Mr. Moon made no less than four blunders in seven 
lines on the game of chess. Why did not Mr. Moon re- 
ply to my questions on that paragraph ? 

The second is, another enquiry. In the second essay 
of Mr. Moon (he Round Table, July 20) he expresses his 
surprise that Mr. Gould should use the adjective “ wrong” 
instead of the adverb “ wrongly.” In due time I trust I 
shall hear Mr. Moon’s rejoinder to my comments on that 
point. But at present, I would like to ask why Mr. 
Moon, in his present essay, uses the adjective strange 
for the adverb strangely, in this sentence ? 

“Mr. Gould’s plea respecting a first edition sounds 
very strange to those who remember,” etc. 

As Mr. Moon informs me in a preceding paragraph of 
this essay that carelessness admits of no excuse,” I trust 
that he will not plead “ carelessness” in answering this 
second enquiry, Epwakp 8, Gov. 


WOULD AND SHOULD AGAIN, 


To THe Eprror o¥ Tuk Rounp TABLE: 

Sin: Lwould like to occupy a small portion of your space 
in replying to Mr, G, Cragin’s note, inserted in your last 
number, charging me with having misquoted Junius. 
Was my monitor sure of his ground from actual observa. 
tion of the passage quoted when he made the charge? | 
suggest that he ought not to have rested his statement 
upon his own idea, simply, of what is and what is not 
“ good English,” when in condemning he employs the 
very expression which he condemns, thus: “I would ear- 
nestly recommend to those who would like to understand 
the merits,” ete. With regard to my extract, I need say 
no more than that it was given word for word as I tound 
it, not in any copy of the Letters of Junius, but in a 
magazine article. I cannot gather any reason why the 
writer of that article would have misquoted. 

I infer Mr. Cragin to be an Englishman, both from his 
allusion to an Englishman's tender point and from his 
positiveness in laying down an assumption of his own 
for the law in thecase. Will he be so kind as to expound 
his law in a few of its details? 

Admitting the phrase which he uses—“I eovuld ear. 
nestly recommend ”’—to be correct, in what consists the 
incorrectness of that which he pronounces wrong, pame- 
ly, this: “I would very much like to see” ? 

Again, if it is good English for him to say, ‘‘ Those 
who would like to understand,” why is it an American 
“vulgarism ” for me to respond, “ I am one of those who 
would like to understand,” or, “ I would like to under- 
stand”? Will he maintain that, when reference is had 
to the second or the third person, would is the proper term 
toemploy ; but that, when the person speaking is referred 
to, should ought to be substituted? If so, what exactly 
is the process to the reason for the change ? 

By the way, the analysis which I have started here 
does open to some peculiar conclusions, some quite 
curious contradictions, For example, touching the fa- 
mous (presumed) expression of the Frenchman—“ I will 
be drowned "—if an Englishman, speaking by standard, 
had been standing by and had delivered himself of an opin- 
ion a8 to his neighbor's prospect, he would have said not 
“You shall be drowned,” but “ You will be drowned,” 
Then, wherein lies the impropriety in the submerged 
man’s answering, “ Yes, I will be drowned"? Jam bold 
to assert that it is an imperfect language which does not 
provide a predicate for the person addressed in the iden- 
tical words of that made use of by the person addressing 
him, Nevertheless, I grant, of course, that the language 
sanctioned by “established practice” requires, in the 
example cited, theemployment of shall by him who speaks 
of himself, and that of will by the one who speaks for 
him, So IL will make my test that of what is claimed 
to be correct usage. 

To will is the verb corresponding with the noun til’, 
One person, expressing his intention to exert his will 
over another, declares thus: “ You shall not misquote 
Junius!” The second person, expressing his resolve to 
exercise his own will, says: “1 wild quote as I please.” 
Now, by substituting the imperfect, should, into the 
former sentence, thus: “ You should not misquote,” what 
is the meaning? The only legitimate meaning is, “ You 
ought not to misquote ””"—the term for dill sliding into 
that for obligation. Thus, the sense of should is fixed, 
and it ought not to be unfixed without clear reason. 
According to this sense, “ You should like to quote cor- 
rectly,” hence, “I should like to quote correctly,” are 
convertible into sentences having no different meaning 
from that of these: “ You ought to like to quote cor 
rectly,” and “I ought to like to quote correctly.” On the 
other hand, by putting would in the place of will, thus: 
“TIT would quote at my pleasure,” the intimation of will 
is changed into that of inclination, the sense being, “ I 
would quote at my pleasure, if I could.” Of this, the 
natural developement is into “I would be glad to quote 
at pleasure,” and into “ I would like to quote at pleasure.” 








Without further tracing, I give judgement that, in thy 


particular connections indicated, would, instead of should 
is the word to be used. ‘ 
tespecting the paragraph from Junius, if another 
person, not Junius, had spoken in his stead, the correct 
expression would have been, “ You will not,” or “ he wil} 
not, survive a discovery three days.” So, changing to 
the form for the imperfect, it would have been proper 
to say, “ You would not,” or “ he would not, survive three 
days.” Now, notwithstanding good Hnglish would haye 
demanded from Junius, speaking for himself, this form: 
“I shall not survive,” it would not, as a consequence 
have demanded should in the corresponding sentence : 
because there is not the correspondence implied, but . 
difference of meaning, between that term and shall, a6 
has been seen already. Therefore, and for the additional 
reason that would, alone, is legitimate, entering into q 
sentence with each person other than the first, I decide 
for it here likewise. So that, if Junius did not write the 
passage given by me, he should have written it; and J 
would like to discover either my critic or Mr. Moon at 
attempting to demonstrate the contrary. Yours and Mr, 
Cragin’s courteously, G, W. Evevern, 
Four Famyritiy, Maine, Sept. 26, 1867. 


THE CONDITION OF ‘THIS SOUTH, 
To Tue Eprron or Tue Round TABLE: 

Sin; Will you permit a subscriber who always reads 
your paper with ijoterest, though he often dissents from 
your opinions, to say a word in vindication of truth? 

I notice that you are assailed by two of your subscribers 
in your last issue for having published an article on Tho 
Condition of the South. Now, as the accuracy of the 
facts stated in that article has been questioned, I wish to 
state that, so far as Virginia is concerned, every state- 
ment, with perhaps one exception, is literally and exact- 
ly true, and can be confirmed by thousands of witnesses, 
The exception to which I refer is in regard to the exist- 
ence of prostitution to the great extent which that arti- 
cle would seem to indicate.* That cases of that kind 
have happened I make no doubt, but I do not believe 
that the “single city of 10,000 inhabitants” is a fair 
representative of the South. 

Of the condition of the more southern states I cannot 
speak from personal knowledge, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that all the evils which exist in this state are 
found there in a more aggravated form. W.H. P. 

Roanoke County, Virginia. 

* The facts as alleged in the article referred to—and 
those referring to this point most emphatically and ex. 
plicitly—were furnished to us with vouchers for their 
accuracy by clergymen of the Episcopal Church, gentle- 
men of unimpeachable integrity and residents on the 
spot. Any intelligent enquirer who may have the least 
doubt on this subject will be supplied with irrefragable 
evidence of the strength of our position upon application 
at this office—Ep. Rounp TABLE. 





REVIEWS. 





All books designed for review in Tut Rouny Tapum must be sent 
to this office. 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MISS 
BERRY * 

LTHOUGH that remarkable social institution, tho 
French salon, so renowned for its elegance, lustre, 

and undeniable importance, could never be thoroughly 
established in England, we have yet had brilliant ré- 
unions under the ivfluence of women whose intellectual 
attainments even more than their personal attractions 
have earned for them the right to be considered queens 
of society, Among these, Miss Berry held a distin 
guished position for the unprecedentedly lengthy period 
of seventy years, Admitted very early in life into the 
best society, she had the good fortune to secure the a 
tachment of very many genuine friends, while she and 
her sister—described by Walpole as the best informed 
and most perfect creatures of their age—had the talent 
to bring within their circle all the illustrious, interesting, 
and gifted personages of their day. To classic attain- 
ments and masculine intellect, Miss Berry united the 
gentleness and sympathetic nature of woman, and, while 
her able work on social life in France elicited the highest 
encomiums from Hallam, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, and 
others, while her society was courted by men eminent 
for genius and learning, she combined so much docility 
with strength, and seemed to know go well (what Talley- 
rand taught the Duchess de Duras when it was too late) 
that the leader of society must be “ passive,” and yield 
to those whom she wishes to attract, that she succeeded 
in maintaining through life her undisputed position a8 
the centre of an intellecvual and cultivated circle, and ac 
quired a celebrity which her surroundings contributed 
: 7 es 


~ * Journals and Correspondence of Mise Berry. Edited by Lady 
Theresa Lewis. 3 vols. octnvu. London: Lovgmuns & Co.; New 
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wainly to uphold. Miss Berry was born in 1763, and her 
sister Agnes in the following year. Very early in life 
they were deprived of a mother’s care, and, although 
their father provided governesses for their instruction, 
they seem to have been left more to their own guidance 
than is usual with young ladies in England, and to have 
owed to their own superior moral endowments the uni- 
yersal respect and admiration which they enjoyed. One 
thousand pounds a year settled upon the sisters as an an- 
nuity comprised their entire income—a sum which would 
scarce suflice to furnish house-rent for one of the families 
of our nouveau riches, whose lives are occupied with 
those trivial accessories which appeal neither to the im- 
agination nor the intellect—-and to this only a slight ac- 
cession was made by a small legacy bequeathed by Lord 
Orford. Miss Berry, as Lady Theresa Lewis truly ob- 
serves, “owed the position she occupied not to the dis- 
tinction of birth or of wealth, but to the result of per- 
sonal character, of peculiar social habits, of literary tastes 
and pursuits, and of a modest but generous hospitality.” 
Nothing can be more simple than the narrative of this 
estimable lady’s life, throughout which her behavior was 
strictly in unison with the sentiments and expectations 
of those who enjoyed her immediate friendship, ‘There 
was nothing ambiguous in the interpretation of her con- 
duct ; she never committed the unpardonable sin of sur. 
prising or puzzling her friends—a crime which often be- 
sets those Whose characters are endowed with great ex- 
cellences, but who take the liberty of thinking and act- 
ing for themselves without reference to the received 
prejudices of others, Miss Berry never outraged the 
opinions of the world, neither did she court its applause, 
and, therefore, she never provoked its hostility. 

Her first literary effurt was in nominally assisting but 
really executing for her father the task of editing the 
manuscripts and letters left by Lord Orford to Mr. Berry 
and his daughters. It is somewhat singular that in her 
next work she appeared again as the executrix of a liter- 
ary legacy, for in 1810 she edited the letters bequeathed 
by Madame Du Deffand to Horace Walpole, for whom 
this remarkable Frenchwoman seems, at the age of 
seventy, to have had the same affectionate friendship 
which he, at a like period of life, evinced for Miss Berry 
and her sister. In 1815 Miss Berry published, together 
with the letters of Rachel Lady Russell, a short memoir 
of this courageous and truly pious woman; and in 1828 
her most ambitious and important work appeared—A 
Comparative View of Sucial Life in England and France, 
from the Restoration of Charles the Second to the Present 
Time. Of this work her accomplished biographer says : 

“There is neither picture-writing nor party-writing ; no hero- 
worship, no degraded life held up to admiration, no character 
drawn with striking and impoesible combinations, making a surt 
of living antithesis; but throughout her work may be traced a 
calm and philosophic anatomy of cause and effect in buman affairs, 
accompanied with great toleration for the influence of external 
circumsiances on the character of those she describes, together 
with the highest appreciation of those principles of truth, virtue, 
and justice without which government serves only as a means 
to secure the personal indulgence of those in power, and to be- 
come an instrument of oppreesion to those who submit.” 

It ia, however, to the pages of Miss Berry's Journal 
that the greatest interest attaches. The wide range of 
her acquaintance, comprising nearly all the most illus 
trious and noted men and women from the days of Marie 
Antoinette—whom she saw in all her pride and beauty— 
down to the year 1852, when the last event recorded by 
her pen is her private presentation to Queen Victoria by 
her Mujesty’s own request ; her intimate association with 
many of those who for good or ill have influenced the 
destinies of France for nearly a hundred years; her ex- 
Yensive travels and her acute powers of observation, ren- 
der her diary and correspondence singularly valuable as 
record of events full of abiding interest, narrated with 
extreme simplicity and impartiality by one who had the 
advantage of judging from personal experience. 

“From the eventful period in which she lived she had seen all 
the vicissitudes of war and revolution, the overthrow of nations, 
the fall of ancient dynasties, the rapid rise of new ones to supply 
their place, the bloodless revolutions and great social changes in 

er own country, the glorious achievements of heroes of undying 
fame, the bitter strifes of political combatants hushed one afier 
another by the solemn call of death; and she had seen all this 
pre the eyes of a most intelligent spectator. She had seen the 


h wo of genius leading to lasting renown, and the wane of power, 
ealth, aud beauty generation alter generation.” 


In 1802 Miss Berry visited Paris with Mrs. Damer and 
her experience of society at that time forms a singular 
Contrast to that of previous years. At the opera, where 
in former times were to be found brilliant groups of 
fashionable people, she complains that she did not see 
one woman who had the appearance of a gentlewoman. 
Under the conduct of Mr. Jackson, the British ambassa- 
dor, Miss Berry visited the salons of some of the ministere. 
At Berthier's—the Minister of War—she found the ludies 
loaded with finery and abominably ill-dreseed; at Ma- 

’me de Lucay’s all the corps diplomatique were as- 
fembled, likewise “the same Italian squad of women, 








and some French, but dreadfully vulgar-looking,” 


! 
She | books of such a writer.the critic turns with a refreshing 


next went toa ball where, she says, “ Of the dress and wn-| sense of relief from the unpleasant necessities of his harsh 
dress of the women in the ball, and the appearance of | trade; he comes brimming with good will and kindliness 
the men, indeed of the whole company, I can give no | and anticipative approval. It is positively delightful to 
idea.” Everywhere the manners of the parvenus seem| be able for once to doff the conventional bitterness, to 
to have offended her taste. She describes Fouché, the | smooth the angry terrors of the brow, to set aside the 
Minister of Police, as being a little man with a pale, | gall-bottle and select the pen of softest nib for the 
flattish face and small grey eyes, and his wife as a fair, praises that one knows must follow. This fault-finding 
vulgar-looking woman ina yellow wig ; their apartments, | is tiresome work at best, and we are determined to give 
however, were most splendid, exceeding in richness and | ourselves this once a little recreation in what Mr. 
profusion of gilding anything she ever saw. At Camba- Swinburne considers the only solace of the critical pro- 
cérds’ residence, the Hotel d’Elbecuf, she meets a large | fession, “the noble pleasure of praising.” So we begin 
assemblage of generals, and, among others, Massena ; the | by warning all those ill-natured persons who have impa- 
apartments were all remis 2 neuf, with new furniture, | tiently read thus far in hope to revel eventually in that 
book-cases, etc., and beautiful carpets, “to which one’s | scathing torrent of sarcasm, to gloat, ghoul-like, over that 
attention was every minute disagreeably called by all | cold-blooded literary mangling for which these columns 


the men indiscriminately spitting upon them.” Of her 
reception at the Tuileries she gives a very interesting ac- 
count, and a particularly minute description of the First | 





are 80 deservedly famous, that they will be disappointed. 
They must go elsewhere to gratify their inhuman crav- 
ings. The shop across the way may have the article they 


Consul, Thirty-two years afterward we find her a guest | are in search of ; at present we are out of it. Or, rather, 


at the court of Louis Philippe! 


we don’t care to offer it to the public until we have got 


Of the one little romance of Miss Berry’s life we cannot | rid of some of that large, select, and accumulating stock 


forbear mention, At the age of thirty-three she became 
attached to General O'Hara, to whom she was engaged, 





of valuable eulogy which must positively be disposed of 
before we return to the legitimate gall and wormwood 


but whom she subsequently refused to marry “out of | business, 


consideration for others,” though who those others were 
we are only left to infer, Certain it is that the unsatis- 
factory termination of the affuir was a cause of deep and 
lifelong regret to her, and, as Lady Theresa thinks, not 
without reason, deepened the natural vein of sadness in 
Miss Berry's character. She sealed up her own and) 
General O’Hara’s letters, nor did she reopen the packet 
until after a lapse of forty-two years, 

‘This parcel of letters,’’ she says, ‘relates to the six happiest | 
months of my long and insignificaut existence, although these six | 
months were accompanied by fatiguing and unavoidable uncer- 
tainty, and by the absence of everything that could constitute 
present enjoyment.” 

That she had an exalted opinion of the happiness ex 
perienced in the married state is shown in her Life of 
Rachel Lady Russell, where she says, speaking of a 
married pair: 

‘*United not only in hand and heart, but in principles, in intel- 
lect, in views, and in disposition; secure of a refuge from the 
vexations, the follies, the misunderstandings, and the evils of the 


world, in the arms of each other and in the inestimable enjoy- 
ment of unlimited confidence and unrestrained intimacy.” 





The great number of familiar letters from distinguished 
personages with which these volumes are filled intro- 
duce us at once intoa charming atmosphere of intellectual 
culture and refinement, and aid us in forming a more just 
opinion of individual characters than can their biogra- 
phies, which are always more or less tinctured by the 
prejudices of the writers. The number of the hitherto 
unpublished letters of Lord Orford which are to be found 
in the present collection add much to its literary value, 
and his enthusiastic eulogy on the ill-fated Marie An- 
toinette commands the deepest attention. 

It is almost superfluous to add that the great labor of 
arranging and editing this voluminous correspondence 
has been performed with taste and feeling by Miss Berry’s 
affectionate and appreciative friend, the late Lady Theresa 
Lewis, whose closing remarks will appropriately conclude 
this notice, Of the charming réunions over which the 
sisters presided during a life prolonged beyond the ordin- 
ary span she says: 

“There was an absence of formality—a kindly mingling to- 
gether of persons of various habits, pursuits, and positions in 
life that tended to bring different portions of a society together 
as much as in other coteries there ia a tendency to keep them 
apart; and when death had closed this little chapter in our social 
life, no one attempted or indeed could have carried it on with 
equal enccess; their age, their experience in society, Mise Berry's 
acknowledged talent, their home-staying life, their absence of 
domestic duties and of family ties, all contributed to give them 
the power and the means, which others have not, to do that which 
few would have done so well under equally favorable circum- 
stances, 

* It has long been over, and death has set its seal on many who 





composed that society, A time must come to all when the enjoy- 
ment of the present and the hopes of the future cede their place 
to the memory of the part. We cannot renew what is gone. 

‘*Happy are those who can look back to social pleasures, to 
useful toil, and to domestic happiness, and gratefully recall the 
time ‘when such things were.’”’ 


KATHRINA* 

+R. HOLLAND is a gentleman whose personal char- 
acter we respect and esteem very highly. Asa 
moralist he is probably unsurpassed by any other Amer- 
ican author, and under the genial pseudonyme of Timothy 
Titcomb has imparted to the youth of his country a great 
deal of sound and wholesome advice ; not very fresh ad- 
vice perhaps, but very good advice certainly, and such 
as should win him the gratitude and countenance of all 
parents and guardians and principals of schools. As a 
poet he has written Bitter-Sweet and Kathrina. To the 





of ‘Kathrina: Her Life and Mine,ina Poem. By J. G. Holland, 
author of Bitfer-Sweet, New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 


For Kathrina, then, we have approbation only. We 
have read it through pretty carefully once, and deem it 
worthy, poetically and morally, of all the admiration 
which it will be likely to get. Metrically considered, it 
is almost perfect; to have written but one halting line 
(which the author will discover on page 225) in a poem 
of between five and six thousand is quite a triumph in 
itself; and for even that one we dare say the printer is 
responsible. Dr. Holland’s practice as a writer is guaran- 
ty for his knowledge of the difference between tetrameter 
and pentameter iambic. So we may say that, metrically 
considered, it is quite perfect. In point of imagination 
and fancy it may seem deficient to those whose taste has 
been deteriorated by the extravagance of Tennyson and 
Swinburne; but this lack is more than atoned for by a 
severe simplicity of treatment as far as possible removed 
from the brilliant indecencies of a school that Dr. Tit— 
we should say Dr. Holland—so soundly lashés in the vig- 
orous lines on page 145. We forbear to quote them, as 
nearly everybody by this time must have the book, and 
anybody who hasn’t should get it at once. We consider 
it a duty for every one to get it who desires to encourage 
a national literature founded on a solid basis of elevated 
purity and profundity of thought. In its moral tone 
Kathrina is all that can be desired, with one slight ex- 
ception. Of course we allude to Paul’s swearing. And 
yet, though religiously speaking we might prefer that he 
should swear less, it cannot be gainsaid that in point of 
art it is not only natural, but even in some degree neces- 
sary that he should swear. Certainly he has every excuse. 
Not only do both his parents commit suicide in moments of 
insanity, but Paul himself manifests the hereditary taint 
by marrying a pious and metaphysical maiden (Kathrina, 
in fact), who bores him with such vast amounts of misty 
philosophy that we expect every moment to find Paul 
committing suicide too, He barely saves himself by 
blaspheming frightfully through the firet two books 
and writing immense quantities of poetry through the 
last two. He faila of any real relief, however, till 
his wife dies of an undigested syllogism, and he is 
happy. The hypocrite pretends to be intensely grieved, 
puts crape on his hat and all that sort of thing ; but he is 
evidently persuaded that Kathrina is better off in heaven, 
And we don’t blame him ; for that estimable woman's cs- 
pacity for prosy moralizing and interminable ratiocination 
must have been extremely exasperating toa nature 0 
formed for profanity and poetry as Paul’s, This is the 
way she throws cold water on his enthusiasm over his first 
book ; He finds a favorable criticism in a Boston evening 
paper, which calls his poem a “ revelation” (everything 
is a “revelation” to a Bostonian) and says he had “ burst 
like thunder from a calm and cloudless sky.” Naturally he 
is pleased at this, and wants his wife to be, but impoliti- 
cally as well as impolitely “tosses” her the paper and 
“bids” her read. Of course she is piqued by this cavalier 
treatment, and pays him off by pooh-poohing everything 
the Boston critic says. This is the way she does it: 


“* T watched her while she read, but failed to fin 
The sympathy of pleasure in her face 
Ihad expected. Finishing at last, | 
She raised her eyes, and, fixing them on me, 
Said thoughtfully: ‘ You like this, I suspect.’ 


“** Well, rather!’ I responded, ‘since it seems 
To be the first instalmeut of the wage 
Which you suggested might come grudingly. 
Ay, itis sweet to me. I know it fails 
In nice discrimination—tkat it slurs 
Defects which I perceive as well as you; 

But it is kind, and places in best light 
Such excellences as we both may filnd— 
May elaim, indeed.’ 
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++ And yet, it is a lie, 
Or what the editor would call ‘a puff,” 
From first to last. The ‘*continence,” my dear, 
“Of genius!’ What of that? And what about 
The *‘ manly effort,” for whose exercise 
He thanked you on the world’s behalf? And so 
Your nursing, chastening, and developeing 
Of power !—Pray what of these ?” 

**Oh! wife,’ I said; 
‘Don’t spoil itall! Be pitiful, my love 
Iam a baby—granted: so I need 
The touch of tender hands, and something sweet 
To keep me happy.’ 


*“* Babies take a bath, 
Sometimes, from which the hand of warmest love 
Filches the chill, and you must have one dash,’ 
She answered me, ‘to close your complement. - 
The weakest spot in all your book he found 
With a quick instinct; and on that he spent 
His sharpest force and finest rhetoric, 
Shoring and bracing it on every side 
With bold assumptions and affirmatives, 
To blind the eyes of novices, and scare 
With fierce forestalment all the critic quills 
Now bristling for their chance. He saw at once 
Your poem had no mission, save, perhaps, 
The tickle of the taste, and that it bore 
Upon its glowing gold small food for life. 
He saw just there the point to be attacked ; 
And there threw up his earthworks, and spread out 
His thorned abattis. He was very kind 
Undoubtedly, and very cunning, too; 
For well he knew that there are earne-t souls 
In the’broad world who claim that highest art 
Is highest ministry to human need ; 
And that the artist has no Christian right 
To prostitute his art to selfish ends, 
Or make it vehicle alone of plums 
For the world’s pudding.’ ”’ 


Now, we take this to have been quite unkind of Kath- 
rina, and we have no doubt Paul felt it to be so; that he 
stood it so good naturedly shows him to have been more 
sensible than a majority of poets. Probably Kathrina 
was right ; we dare say Paul’s poem, though she had no 
business to think so, was stupid enough. How could it 
be otherwise when the Boston critic tells us: 


** Tt had no moral, bore no ministry 
Of pious teaching, and made no appeal 
To sufferance or suffrage of the muffs 
Who, in the pulpit or the press, prepare 
The nation’s pap’? 
It certainly was n’t Bitter-Sweet. 
From what we have said, our readers may gather that 


there is no class of men of whom more stories are told, 
and the two books whose titles are given below gather 
together a goodly collection of them. Mr, Edwards’s book 
was long expected, and his associates at the New York 
bar looked forward to its publication with pleasure, as 
likely to contain a great deal of the wit and humor of the 
men they had known familiarly. We confess that both 


certain amount of local interest which atones but slightly 
for the introduction of stories as old as Joe Miller him- 
self. Asan instance, we turn to page 97 and find there 
a story told about Judge Cady and a certain witness 
named Wood. It is fairly told, but it dates back, we 


concerning a speech of his and toast to the memory of 





Kathrina is in many respects superior to poems of its 
class, which will, we think, be found as a rule to fall 
below the standard of excellence Dr. Holland has set for 
himself and in this and his former poem has clearly 
achieved. On Kuathrina, we are persuaded, his fullest 
fame as a poet will rest, and we do not imagine that 
posterity will feel at all inclined to disturb it. 








THE LAW AND LAWYERS* 


OPULAR prejudice represents all lawyers as men 

whose trade it is to make the worse appear the 
better reason ; who for hire devise all manner of tricks 
to ensnare the footsteps of the unwary, and who feel a 
positive joy in the success of all schemes of their own by 
which the law may be evaded and wrong made to appear 
like right. Judged by this standard, lawyers would ap- 
pear positively to dislike to advocate that side of a cause 
upon which truth and justice were ranged as being be- 
neath their notice, but to go into a case with zeal which 
was more than usually atrocious and feel interested in 
it in proportion to itsvillany. Literature has had many 
a fling at lawyers, and yet it has no brighter luminaries 
than those it has lured from the bar. In every old Eng- 
lish play the rascal of the piece, the man who defrauded 
the widow and robbed the orphan and was generally 
celebrated for the easy way he had of grinding the faces 
of the poor, was sure to be a lawyer. So in modern 
novels, while there is a decided improvement in that 
respect, the hero rarely belongs to the profession of the 
law ; and if, from some unaccountable perversion of taste 
on the part of his parents, his early years were given to 
that study, before he emerges into a full-blown hero 
of romance he must have abandoned the dry and 
musty tomes of Coke and Blackstone and taken to 
writing wishy-washy articles for magazines. Whether 
in the popular estimation the members of the legal 
profession of Philadelphia are more perverted than 
their brethren elsewhere we know not, but their acute- 
ness and aptitude for diving to the bottom of a tangled 
case have passed into a proverb. Somehow or other, 
notwithstanding all this obloquy, lawyers generally—and 
Philadelphia lawyers are no exception—do not decrease 
in number, and we suppose it is fair to infer that they 
are wanted. People who abuse them most are the very 
persons most likely to employ them oftenest. Perhaps 








* I. Bench and Bar; a Complete Digest of the Wit, Humor, 
Asperities,and Amenities of the Law. By L. J. Bigelow, Coun- 
scllor-at-law. With portraits and illustrations. New York: Har- 
per & Restneve. 1867. 

Jf. Pleasantries about Courts and Lawyers of the State of New 
York. By Charles Edwards, of the ow "todd tan. ~-tets Ror 
Richardson & Co. 1867. 








books have disappointed us sadly. Mr. Edwards’s has a 


regret to say, beyond Judge Cady’s time, and is told in 
Mr. Bigelow’s book of another judge and in a very differ- 
ent manner. Again, a long and very elaborate anecdote 
is told on page 234 of the late lamented John Van Buren, 


Black Sam, at the City Hotel in 1847, at the anniversary 
festival of St. Nicholas. There is some little wit in the 
speech and rather less in the toast, but perhaps before a real- 
ly appreciative audience at the proper hour after dinner 
both might have gone off well. The cold type, however, 
has been fatal. But the worst of it all is that there is not 
a word of truth in the story, for Mr. Van Buren was not 
even present at the festival, and consequently did not 
make the speech reported. Had he been present there 
is no telling what he might have said. We object, how- 
ever, to the insertion of anecdotes in books that are not 
true. We object to being cheated out of a laugh on the 
false pretence that the circumstance related actually oc- 
curred, when in truth and in fact it is a sheer invention. 
Any person of moderate endowments in the line of wit 
can sit down and make up witty stories, but that will 
not do; we want to know before we laugh, as the chil- 
dren do, whether it isa true story or not. This is the 
age of realism, and we are its votaries. We have heard 
and read a great many poor stories in our day, but we 
confess that in these two books taken together there are 
a few as poor stories as we ever heard or read. Mr. Ed- 
wards’s book is, notwithstanding, to a New Yorker read- 
able; but as we perused it during the summer, in part 
while at the seaside and in part among the mountains, 
the change of scene may have had something to do with 





the ease with which we digested it. 

Mr. Bigelow’s book is sparing in its local allusions, but 
gives us a few stories of the New York bar. The por- 
traits of the Bradys are not what would be called flatter- 
ing, and it is an open question whether the publishers 
would not be liable to Mr. Hall for damages for the lib- 
erties they have taken with his countenance. But by far 
the most atrocious thing in this book is a pun attributed 
to this gentleman. He was engaged in a cause (Challeau 
vs. Malard) when the opposing counsel remarked, ‘ Oh, 
the young man is swimming beyond my depth.” “ That,” 
said Hall, “is because your logic is in Challeau waters.” 
Mr. Hall is, undoubtedly, witty, but we hardly think 
even his reputation would stand the shock of such a 
performance. He is certainly genial, kind-hearted, and 
good-humored, and at times he is very funny. The 
best thing we ever heard about him, however, was not 
said by him, but by Mr. Greeley concerning the District- 
Attorney. “Thereis Mr. Hall,” said Zhe Tribune, “ who, 
if he only knew a little law, would know a little of every- 
thing.” Truth was just half sacrificed to epigram here, 
but the wit was good of its kind and “ stuck fiery off” 
in the columns it enlivened. What we miss in these 
volumes is freshness. We do not want anecdotes of 
the Jord chancellors or of the chief-justices. Lord 
Campbell has exhausted that subject. Nor should 
such books contain one-sided reports of cases which 
have attracted attention in their day, but the interest in 
which has passed away long ago. There is material 
enough to be found in the courts of New York for a 
book that would be racy, sparkling, and interesting in 
the extreme. Both Mr. Bigelow’s and Mr. Edwards’s 
books will bear reading, but not more than once. 





LIBRARY TABLE, 

UR DUMB COMPANIONS. By Thomas Jack- 

son, M.A. London: S. W. Partridge. New York: 
George Routledge & Sons.—This beautiful little volume 
is sent forth by the author with a purpose, a very 
pleasant and kindly one—that of leading the minds of 
the young to dwell on the affectionate side of their in- 
tercourse with the animal creation, and so rendering it 
less probable that they should thereafter find pleasure in 
cruel sports. As a contribution in aid of the “ Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” this book 
ought to be especially welcome here, where every anti- 
dote is needed to counteract the demoralizing effect 
which the sight of so much permitted cruelty in our 








streets must have upon youvg persons. People under- 


——————______ 
rate the importance of the evil which Mr, De Bergh hag 
made such well-meant, if sometimes injudicious, effort 
to restrain, and, regarding it from one point of view alone 
think that if the poor animals are ill-treated it ig only 
the result of that inevitable destiny which drives man 
to over-work and ill-treat himself and all that are under 
his control. They forget the inevitable destiny which 
surely follows upon evil-doing, even if that evil be the 
result of ignorance, the non-comprehension of a Jaw 
rather than its wilful evasion. In this case the Nemesis 
swiftly avenges the pangs of every poor dumb driven 
brute that dies in needless torments by hardening the 
heart of every boy and girl, of every man and woman, 
who witnesses its unpitied pain, until a horrible apathy 
to all suffering possesses the people, a passive cruelty 
which needs but a sudden impulse of rage or hate to kin. 
dle into such active barbarity as sometimes shocks us by 
flogging, or starving, or flaying, or otherwise murdering 
the victim of its fury. 

Small cruelties insensibly lead on to great ones, and 
the tone of public opinion is at present dangerously lax 
on this matter. The treatment of horses alone in the 
city of New York is an outrage upon humanity, and as 
no one seems to feel outraged it appears an obvious con- 
clusion that there is very little humanity. Broadway 
daily presents scenes of lashing, struggling, and blag- 
pheming to unmoved spectators, and when a heavy fall of 
snow further impedes the progress of the poor creatureg 
who strive to move all but impossible loads the sight is 
absolutely sickening, yet few seem roused to more than 
a groan of impatience at the “block.” To mention the 
street-cars is to mention an acknowledged nuisance, yet 
one which is daily encouraged by the crowds who insist 
on entering after a car is properly full, and so adding to 
the pangs of the abused horses who, with slipping feet, 
make frantic efforts to respond to the Jash of the driver, 
and to start off again with their cruel load of panting, 
pushing, merciless humanity. 

Nothing can justify such spectacles as are seen every 
day in the streets of New York, and nothing can account 
for them in the midst of a people who are certainly kind- 
hearted but the very peculiar characteristic which so 
decidedly distinguishes the American from the English 
or Frenchman, and which is a certain placid submission 
to the apparently inevitable. When an American goes 
on a journey, or, rather, when he comes in contact with 
any clerk or conductor or other official, he collapses and 
seems to be imitating certain curious insects, beetles and 
others, who seek to disarm their captors by a passivity 
which feigns death. Where an Englishman will fume 
and fret and struggle and, possibly, make himself very 
ridiculous, an American wraps himself in a mantle of 
Indian-like endurance, says, “ It ’s got to be,” and without 
further thought proceeds to add to the miseries of somv 
wretched beast of burden and to the profits of a company 
whose scrip is already a hundred per cent. above par. 
Such stoical endurance may be praiseworthy in the Indian 
who, roasting before a slow fire, defies his enemies to 
make him complain; but in a white man, who pays his 
money and, presumably, takes his choice, it is simply 
uncivilized. He shirks bis duty as a citizen who makes 
no effort to reform an abuse, and certainly fails to fulfil 
his duty as a man to the poor creatures who are placed 
by nature in his power when he neglects any possible 
means of lessening their pain. 

The anecdotes which the Rev. Mr. Jackson has collect: 
ed for the purpose of interesting his young readers in 
their Dumb Companions are numerous and some of them 
very touching. The Dog Stories, of course, predominate; 

but the pictorial illustrations which are devoted to the 
horses are remarkably fine and alone make the book 
valuable. But it is its general tone which renders it 
most desirable both for tender-hearted children who love 
animals and for those in whom such feeling needs to be 
aroused. We should be glad to know that, during the 
approaching holidays, Our Dumb Companions were spread 
broadcast throughout the land. 

The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada. By Major 
W. Ross King. London: Lurst & Blackett ; New York: 
George Routledge & Sons. 1866.—One need not be either 
a sportsman or a naturalist to follow with pleasure tbe 
observations made upon American birds, animals, and fish 
by an enthusiast, as accomplished as he is keen, whose 
tastes have led him, with rod, dog, and gun, through the 
hunting grounds of every continent—from India to Ire- 
land, from the Cape of Good Hope to Scotland, and from 
Nova Scotia beyond the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
coast. The author’s study of the haunts and habits of 
the inhabitants of Canadian woods and waters was thor- 
ough, and results in giving much information about them 
not elsewhere accessible. Especially admirable is his 
sportsman’s disgust for the foolish and wicked wholesale 
destruction of game, whether by systems of deliberate 
slaughter that are little else than murder, by the only 
less criminal though prevalent practice of shooting birds 
during the breeding season, when the destruction of each 
couple entails that of an entire brood, or by an equally ua 
reasonable treatment of fish which has driven them en 
tirely from many streams and nearly exterminated cer 
tain species. The book is one of those pieces of lxxurious 








workmanship almost unknown in this country—illustr 
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tions in colored lithographs, rubricated title-page and 
chapter-headings, beside a quality of paper, generous 
preadth of margin, size and openness of type which would 
go far to make even Mr, Tupper’s poems endurable, 

Biographical Sketches of Distinguished Living New 
York Physicians. By Samuel W. Francis, A.M., M.D., 
Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine. New 
York: George P. Putnam & Son. 1867.—Upon what 
principle other than personal acquaintance and regard 
Dr. Francis has made his selection of “ distinguished 
New York physicians” to be thus “ made famous by his 

n” we are at a loss to discover; for, however distin- 

guished may be the baker's dozen of medical gentiemen 
to whom he has dispensed immortality, it can scarcely be 
denied that he has omitted many others of equal or even 
greater celebrity. But, then, on this point he is clearly 
entitled to his own opinion, and we are not disposed to 
cavil greatly at his choice, especially as any choice which 
failed to include the entire faculty would be open to cen- 
sure from somebody or other whose particular favorite 
was left out. A graver blunder, we think, has been com- 
mitted in the defence which he has deemed it necessary 
to put in his preface. Qui s'excuse s’accuse is a good 
old adage susceptible of more than one application, and 
which literary people would do well to lay to heart. 
Contemporaneous biography must from its nature be in- 
complete and partial, and we need go no further than Dr. 
Francis’s own book to illustrate its tendency to degen- 
erate into mere panegyric. It is not so much by the 
successes of men as by their mistakes and failures that 
we are instructed ; and human nature revolts a little at 
this monotonous catalogue of virtues without a single re- 
deeming vice. Yet even these model doctors can disa- 
gtee. Tobacco is the apple of discord about which they 
fallout. Dr. Paine “doesn’t approve of it ;’ Dr. Draper 
considers it “‘a dirty practice” and “exceedingly inju- 
rious ;” Dr. Griscom “ regards it as often injurious ;”’ Dr. 
Barker, on the other hand, “smokes, and is not aware of 
any injurious effect from it ;” Dr. Brown-Séquard “ never 
smokes, and has seen the most evident proofs of the in- 
jurious effects of tobacco on the nervous system ;” Dr. 
Anderson says with tautological severity that ‘it is a 
dirty and filthy practice” and “has no good effect, but 
evil continually ;” Dr. Stewart is “an habitual smoker of 
cigars, detests the pipe,” and has “ never experienced in- 
convenience from the use of mild tobacco ;’ Dr. Gardner 
avers that “in moderation it produces little effect,” but 
immoderately used is pretty sure, sooner or later, to in- 
duce dyspepsia, palpitation of the heart, and the like ; 
Dr. Taylor “ really enjoys a good cigar,” and while he 
thinks “ too much smoking, like over indulgence in all 
pleasure, injurious,” does not “consider a moderate use 
of ft hurtful’ Dr. Wood “ believes it detrimental to 
many persons and in various ways ;” Df: Delafield thinks 
it“a most pernicious practice ;” Dr. Beales, while “in 
great moderation he sees no objection,” is “ violently op- 
posed to what may be considered even less than excess,” 
and makes two or three cigars daily the allowable limit ; 
Dr. Hammond, as the readers of 7he Round Table know, 
“smokes, and decidedly approves of it in moderation.” 
Who shall decide? Four for and nine against, to whom 
should be added Dr. Francis himself. Perhaps, after all, 
it is only another exemplification of the proverb that 
“one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 

For the rest, Dr. Francis’s book, barring some crudities 
of style and some superfluous statistics—what possible 
concern can it have for any one except the members of 
his family, and possibly his patients, to know that Dr. 
Taylor attends Dr. Rice’s church, or that Dr. Beales is an 
anti-ritualist ?—is interesting enough to the personal 
friends of the gentlemen eulogized and may perhaps be 
of service to the student of medicine who desires “to 
make his life sublime ” by following in the footprints of 
such illustrious predecessors. That it does imperfect jus- 
tice to these able members of a noble profession is, doubt- 
less, due more to the inherent difficulties of the situa- 
tion and the narrowness of the limits than the incapa- 
city of the author. Before leaving the book we cannot 
forbear returning thanks to the publishers for the admir- 
able precedent and model they have established in its 
spacious margin, whose note-bearing capacity must send 
8 ferocious joy to the hearts of the distinguished many 
whom Dr. Francis has slighted. 


High and Low: a Novel. By F. H. Keppel. New 
York: T. R. Dawley & Co.—The days are past, past 
beyond recall, when the Newgate Calendar or the police 
Teports can furnish the ground-work of novels which can 
be rendered acceptable to readers of refined and culti- 
vated taste. The false sympathy which was once felt 
for Claude Duval, Dick Turpin, and the “ Knights of the 
Road” was founded on an exaggerated admiration for 
the physical courage, generosity, and love of adventure 
which marked the career of the daring highwaymen of 
the days of the Georges. It was necessary, however, to 
blend a very carefully woven romance with their history, 
and, in fact, to invest their surroundings with such an 
amount of interest as would partially atone for the short- 
comings of the hero; but a rascal without one redeem- 
ing point in his favor, who assumes a noble name for the 
purpose of concealing his frauds, and commits crimes in 


a bungling sort of manner, does not appeal in any way 
to our sympathies, and the feeble love-passages with 
which the subordinate characters in ZZigh and Low are 
made to fill up the time while the false Sir Thomas Fal- 
conbridge “changes for the next scene” hardly suffice 
to keep the reader’s attention alive until the denouement. 
By the time, however, that he comes within a few pages 
of the crisis he sees the inevitable catastrophe, and, like 
a patient spectator who has “sat through” a tiresome 
melodrama, he is apt to close the book before the mys- 
terious detective, whose prospects have been blighted 
and whose happiness has been destroyed by the wretched 
ensnarer of virtue—now about to meet hisdoom—has an 
opportunity of entrapping the miserable profligate, of 
avenging the wrongs of his sainted Louise, and redeem- 
ing the vow he breathed over her tomb. 

We have, in the present generation, become more fastid- 
ious in our choice of subjects, and we respectfully submit 
that the career of counterfeiters and forgers, gentlemen 
known as “ the Barker” and “the Dandy,” are not sub- 
jects for a series which assumes to contain only “ first- 
class novels.” We can only add that the illustrations 
are worthy of the story. 


The Tree of Life ; or, Human Degeneracy : its Nature 
and Remedy as based on the elevating Principle of Or- 
thopathy. In two parts. By Isaac Jennings, M.D. 
New York: Miller, Wood & Co. 1867.—Dr. Jennings is 
very much opposed to human degeneracy and disease, 
and he has discovered an “ elevating principle” by which 
it is all to be remedied. Vegetable diet, strict physical 
training, avoiding all stimulants, and the right treatment 
of disease are to do this most desirable work. Even Ober- 
lin has not come up to the right standard ; there is to be 
an Oberlin, dating from 1890, in which there will be 
entire community of goods—no disease, no lawyers or 
doctors or ministers or butchers; but everybody will 
be living and loving just right. This renovated Oberlin 
is then to send out its missionaries everywhere, and by 
the middle of the twenty-first century, “ when the mil- 
lennial sun of righteousness, with healing in his wings, 
has been fifty years above the horizon,” the whole world 
is to be converted. ‘ Blissful period!” exclaims Dr. 
Jennings, and we agree with him. 

But we greatly fear that a good many other things are 
to be taken into the account beside vegetable diet and 
right physical training. Thescheme lookssimple enough 
on paper ; the difficulty is to make it work. It is thorough- 
ly radical and utopian. Its first principles, in respect to 
the nature of diseases and their remedies, are still to be 
established. Its community of goods is utterly imprac- 
ticable. If all men were perfectly healthy and perfectly 
good it might work move easily. As the world now is 
the project is destructive and revolutionary. And sin, 
too, may have other than physical roots. Hygiene can- 
not take the place of the Bible, nor Dr. Jennings’s benev- 
olent scheme do the work of the Church of Christ. 


The Clergy and the Pulpit in their Relations to the 
People. By M. VAbbé Isidore Mullois, Chaplain to the 
Emperor Napoleon Ill, and Missionary Apostolic. 
Translated by George Percy Badger, author of The Nes- 
torians and their Rituals, New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1867.—This is a Roman Catholic 
book, well translated and handsomely got up; and we 
hope it will fall into the hands of many of our Protes- 
tant ministers. It is a bright and clever treatise, hand- 
ling trite themes in a fresh and living style. The author 
tells the clergy just how they must go among the people 
so as to get and keep their attention and do them good. 
The chapter on sermons of ten, seven, and even five min- 
utes’ length is decidedly piquant. He tells the priests just 
how to make such discourses. We wish the experiment 
might be tried by some Protestant ministers; it would 
have an excellent effect. Not that we would have all 
sermons so short, but a few, once in a while; and all 
might gain by this contracting process. We should 
really like to hear Chaplain Mallois preach, though we 
are afraid that even he does not always follow his own 
directions. In general the advice here given to the 
clergy about intercourse with the people is full of sound 
sense and presented in a vivacious and attractive style. 
Twenty thousand priests, it is said, have this book in 
France. We wish it good success here in this excellent 
version. 


The Human Element in the Inspiration of the Sacred 
Scriptures. By T. F. Curtis, D.D., late Professor of 
Theology in the University of Lewisburg, Pa. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1867.—On the difficult theme of this 
volume Dr. Curtis writes in a frank and manly spirit. 
He is honest in his convictions, and has proved his honesty 
by resigning his place as a theological professor wheh 
he could no longer defend the views which he once held. 


ment ” in the Scriptures so far as to deny that we have 
there, or “anywhere on earth,” “an infallible and com- 
plete revelation.” Because we do not need an infallible 
teacher or book in mathematics or the sciences, he argues 
that we are not to expect an infallible guide even on 
religious questions in the Bible. The consequences of this 








He carries out the position that there is‘‘a human ele- 


Any one who wishes to have a view of the various 
modern opinions and theories on this perplexing subject 
will find a convenient, though not a very sharp or con- 
nected, account of them in these pages, But any one who 
wishes a satisfactory theory must go elsewhere. The 
author is better in pulling down than in building up. 
Some of his principles, consistently carried out, would 
lead him much further than he seems at present inclined 
to go. 


The Pearl of Great Price. By James Hall, author of 
Primitive Christianity, published in 1853. New York: 
Jas. Miller. 1867.—The object of this book, which is writ- 
ten in an excellent spirit, is to show that it ‘inevitably 
follows from the relation of Christ to humanity that the 
whole of the divine economy, commencing with the fram- 
ing of the universe by God and Christ, must be none 
other than that of infinite Jove and wisdom. And that 
its only object, end, and view is the ultimate and perfect 
glorification of Christ, the head, and the whole humanity 
as the members of his body.” All sin and suffering are 
to be abolished. 


Mistakes of Educated Men. By John S. Hart, LL.D. 
Philadelphia: J. C. Garrigues. 1867.—We are glad to 
see a fourth edition of this book. It is an address full of 
good sense and good advice. Among other things, the 
character of Joseph John Gurney is beautifully por- 
trayed. 
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J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.—The Last Days of Pom- 
peii. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Pp. 320, 334. 1867. 

Hurp & Hoveuton, New York.—Voices of the Border. By 
Lieut.-Col. G. W. Patten, U.S:A. Pp. xiv., 361. 1867. 

The Home Altar: An Appeal in behalf of Family Worship. 
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—Condensed Novels, and Other Papers. By F. Bret Harte. 
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C. ScRiBNER & Co., New York.—Meditations on the Actual State 
of Christianity, and on the Attacks which are now being 
made upon It. By M. Guizot. Translated under the super- 
intendence of the author. Pp. 390. . 
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New England: A History. By W. Carlos Martyn. Pp. 432. 
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The Rock of Our Salvation. By William 8. Plumer, D.D., 
LL.D. Pp. 519. 

Follow Jesus. By Newman Hall, D.D. ‘ 88. 

Jesus before Caiaphas and Pilate. By M. Dupin. Pp. 86. 

Hymns of Happy Voices. Without music, Pp. 272. 

Harrer & Brotuers, New York.—Engineers’ and Mechanics’ 
Pocket-Book. Containing weights and measures; rules of 
arithmetic; weights of materials; latitude and longitude ; 
cables and anchors ; specific gravities ; squares, cubes, roots; 
etc.; mensuration of surfaces and solids; trigonometry ; 
mechanics; friction ; aerostatics ; hydraulics and hydrovam- 
ics; dynamics; gravitation; animal strength; windmills; 
strength of materials ; limes, mortars, cements, etc. ; wheels ; 
heat; water; gunnery; sewers; combustion; steam and the 
steam-engine ; construction of vessels; miscellaneous illus- 
trations ; dimensions of steamers, mills, etc.; orthography 
of technical words and terms, etc., etc., etc. Twenty-first 
edition, revised and enlarged. By Charles HH. Haswell, Civil 
and Marine Engineer. Pp. xv., 663. 1867, 
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RoBerts Bros., Boston.—Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine. 
By Count de Falloux, Translated by H. W. Preston. (Ad- 
vance sheets.) Pp. 369. 1867. 

G. W. CarLeton & Co., New York.—Titan Agonistes: the Story 
of an Outcast. (Advance sheets.) Pp 544. 1867, 

Harrer & Brotuers, New York.—-Birds of Prey. By M. E. 
Braddon, Pp. 157. 1867. 

Apams & Co., Boston.—Report of Addresses at a Meeting held 
in Boston, May 30, 1867, to Consider the Condition, Wants, 
and Prospects of Free Religion in America. 

W. C. Rogers & Co., New York.—Report on the State of Re- 
ligion in the United States of America made to the General 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance at Amsterdam. 1867. 

8. R. Weis, New York.—The Gospel among the Animals; or, 
Christ with the Cattle. 

An Essay on Man. By Alexander Pope. 

Address of the Committee of the Union League Club, of New 
York, on Legislative Corruption. ; 

Second Annual Announcement of the New York College of Den- 
tistry. 

Banos, Merwin & Co., New York.—J. Sabin’s Catalogue of R. 
W. Roche's Library. 

We have also received the following current magazines: The 
ptr Church Review, The Congregational Review, Caggell’s 
Magazine, The American Journal of Horticultare—Boston ; New 
York Medical Journal—New York ; London Society—London and 
New York. 








LITERARIANA. 


FTER a lapse of more than seventy years, during 

which the character and doings of the beautiful 
but ill-fated Marie Antoinette have been variously rep- 
resented by historians of conflicting political opinions 
and doubtful reliability, a new and powerful interest 
has been awakened in behalf of the martyred Queen of 
France by the writings of Sainte-Beuve and Von Ar- 
neth ;.the controversies of Feuillet de Conches and Von 
Sybel touching the authenticity of letters attributed to 
her ; Monsieur Geffroy’s late contributions to the litera-: 
ture of revolutionary France; the excellent historical 
novel by Louisa Miihlbach; and more immediately by 
the truly great personation of the gifted Italian artist 
Adelaide Ristori. Among the sympathetic eulogies 
which her sad fate called forth that of Edmund Burke 
is probably the most familiar to us all, but that which is 
contained in a letter from Horace Walpole to Miss Berry, 
published for the first time in the work of Lady Theresa 
Lewis, reviewed in the present number of The Round 
Table, but which has not yet been reprinted in this 
country, may be presented to our readers with obvious 
propriety. After expressing surprise that the “ monsters ” 
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be given to their acts as must for ever disgrace the 
French nation in the eyes of civilized Europe, Walpole 
says: 

‘*The last days of that unparalleled princess were so euperior 
to any death ever exhibited or recorded that, for the sake of her 
glory, I think, unless I could restore her to happiness, to her 
children, to her untainted friends, and could see her triumph 
over the murderous mobs that have massacred her, I would not 
revive her if I could. When did there ever exist such august 
simplicity? What mind was ever, I will not say so firm, but so 
perfectly mistress of its own thoughts and intentions, that could 
be attentive to every circumstance and distracted by none? 
Think of all that was comprehended in that question to the mon- 
sters called her counsellors, but certainly allotted to her as 
defamatory spies, ‘Had she assumed too much dignity as she 
passed to her trial? for she had noticed one of the jurors who 
said, ‘‘ How proud she is.’ It proved her unaltered presence of 
mind that she was ready to condescend, if it would better be- 
come her. What philosopher or martyr had equal possession of 
himself in similar moments? None, none, not one! And then 
recollect the length of her sufferings, her education, exaltation to 
happiness and supreme power, her sudden fall, the disappoint- 
ments she had met, the ingratitude and treachery she had ex'pe- 
rienced, the mortifications and insults heaped upon her, and stu- 
diously, maliciously aggravated for five years together ; the mur- 
der of her husband, the miseries of and terrors for her children; 
the total deprivation of all decent comforts, and, perhaps the 
greatest cruelty of all, not to have had one friend; but, a thou- 
sand times worse, to have fear at every moment in the hands of 
the most unfeeling jailors. Sum up all this mass of woes, and 
perhaps thousands more of which we have never heard, and then 
sve this pheenix rise superior to the hosts of torturing, spiteful 
fiends, and hear her pronounce the most sublime word that ever 
passed through human lips. When ¢hey ([ have no adequate 
epithet for them) had declared sentence, and asked her what she 
bad to say, she said, * Rien!’ Too calm, too sensible, too collect- 
ed and unshaken, she was above fear, indignation, and eolicita- 
tion, and, accounta"le only to herself, she showed that such a 
host of miscreants was not worthy of knowing a syllable of what 
passed in perhaps the greatest mind that ever existed. Her in- 
visible patience was all that appeared, and that was a negative, 
but as unvaried as all her illustrious virtues and great qualities, 
on which rancor and persecution have not been able to fix a 
speck of stain—let history or legend produce a similar model! 
These are the effusions of my heart, not dictated by the impulse 
. the moment, but the result of my cool reflections of three 

ays.” 

In The (Yale) College Courant is recorded, in Latin for 
which its editor declines all responsibility, an interesting 
evidence that nearly a century ago the hardship of deny- 
ing collegiate education to women had made itself felt. 
The Lucinda Foot whom President Stiles found himself 
unable to admit pursued a course of collegiate study 
and Hebrew under his instruction; she married Dr. 
Thomas T. Cornwall, of Middletown, and was the sister 
of Samuel A. Foot, governor of Connecticut, United 
States Senator, and father of Rear-Admiral Foot. Pres- 
ident Stiles’s diploma reads thus : 

“ Praeses Collegii, Yalensis, Omnibus, S. P. D. 

*Vobis notum sit, quod dominam Lucinpam Foot, Aetat. 12. 
Examine probavi, eamque in Linguis edoctis, Latina et Graced, 
laudabilem Progressam fecisse ; ed ut familiariter et reddidisse 
fe et tractagse reperivi, tum verba tum Sententias alibi in Aeneide 
Virgilii, in eelectis Ciceronis Orationibus, et in Graeco Testa- 
mento. Testorque omnin6 illam, nisi pro Sexfis ratione, idoneam 
ut in Claseem Kecentium in Universitate Yalensi Alumna admit- 
teretur. Datum é Bibliothecé Cull. Yal. 22. die Decemb. Anno 
Salutis M. DCC. LXXXIIL. Ezra STILEs, Praeses.”” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MicuwIGAN—which has recently 
reopened, with several new professorships—has, after the 
deliberate consideration to which we have before alluded, 


refused to admit women to the classes of the college or 
to any of its departments. 


MAIMONIDES COLLEGE, the new Jewish institution at 
Philadelphia, will commence its first session on the 28th 
inst., occupying temporarily the building of the Hebrew 
Edueation Society. The majority of the students who 
have as yet presented themselves profess their intention to 
study for the ministry—a matter of importance to their 
co-religionists, many of whom apparently find cause for 
annoyance in the general employment of the German 
language in the synagogue services. Students of any 
faith, however, will be admitted to the advantages of a 
higher course in Hebrew than is afforded by any of our 
Christian theological seminaries. Already the new col- 
lege has several scholarships of $300 and several of $100 
each, an endowment fund is under way,a library is being 
collected and increased by gifts, and an appeal made to 
competent scholars to prepare such distinctive text- 
books as shall be needed. 

TuE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE has conferred the de- 
gree of LL.D. upon the American bishops at the Pan-An- 
glican Synod—namely, Bishops Hopkins, McIlvaine, East- 
burn, Whitehouse, Atkinson, H. W. Lee (of Iowa), Potter, 
Clark, Gregg, Odenheimer, Lay, R. H. Wilmer (of Ala- 
bama), Quintard, Kerfoot, J. P. B. Wilmer (of Louisiana), 
Payne (missionary bishop to Africa), Bedell, Talbot, and 
C. M. Williams (missionary bishop to China). This 
wholesale honor would doubtless have provoked ridicule 
had it been rendered by an American college, and is not 
without its amusing aspect as it is. It would not be 
easy, however, to select as large a body of men equally 
deserving of it. 

THe Rev: LEvr SILuimMan IvEs, D.D., LL.D., who for 
some twenty years was the Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of North Carolina, died last Sunday in Manhattanville in 
the 71st yearof hisage. Bishop Ives sympathized heart- 
ily with the Tractarian movement, and was led some 
fifteen years ago to join the Church of Rome, to whose 
service he devoted the remainder of his life. He was 
the author of several theological and controversial works. 
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It is reassuring to read in Zhe Hveniny Post, in an ar- 
ticle entitled Between Ourselves and Our Readers, the 
intimation that, “ With the return of readers from their 
summer vacations . . . editors have also come back,” 
which is followed by a promise that “ the editorial depart- 
ment of this paper shall be as ably organiz-d and as ener- 
getically conducted as it has ever been.” Since we had oc- 
casion to notice the arrival from Europe of Mr. Bryant and 
of Mr. Godwin there has been the very marked improve- 
ment in The Evening Post which was necessary to efface 
the chagrin of many of its numerous admirers, who had 
been for years accustomed to read it with a satisfaction 
and pleasure that during recent months they could not 
get out of it. Very many, doubtless, who found them- 
selves in a measure forced to abstain from a daily luxury 
that by habit had become almost a necessity, will rejoice 
at being able to return to a solid fare which suitably pre- 
cedes the lighter and more sprightly entertainment of 
The Post's latest rival. The emotions of such may be not 
unlike those of the father in the parable—“ This my 
son was dead and is alive again: he was lost and is 
found.” 

Mr. CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED is about to publish, 
through Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, Zhe Interference The- 
ory of Government, a treatise upon that growing ten- 
dency, on which we have often commented, of the despotic 
legislative encroachment by the majority upon the rights 
of individuals. 

Mrs. LINCOLN, it is stated, incorrectly we trust, is 
writing a book entitled Five Years in the White House. 

Mr. Henry TiMrop, the South Carolinian poet, died 
last week at Columbia. 

Mr. Jomn R. RipGe, a Californian journalist and poet, 
and the son of the chief of the Cherokee Nation, is dead. 

Mrs. Harriet BEECHER STOWE's novel, which is to 
be entitled Old Town Folks, will not be published until 
spring. 

Mr. LONGFELLoW’s conversion to Rome having been 
noised abroad among English Ultramontanists, some of 
his Boston friends have considered it necessary to deny 
the rumor. 

Mr. WitiramM Wrirr SIKEs is writing for The Toledo 
Blade a serial novel entitled Zhe World's Broad Stage— 
the first instance, we understand, in which a Western 
newspaper has been at any expense to engage an Ameri- 
can writer for serial fiction. 

THE PascaL-NEWTON discussion seems to have at last 
been pushed to a point where M. Michel Chasles must 
acknowledge that he has been deceived by the corre- 
spondence, of whose forgery there is no longer room for 
doubt. The deception seems now so palpable that the 
matter has but little interest, and we should not recur to 
it were it not that by some chance ours have been, so far 
as we are aware, the only accounts which have been pub- 
lished in this country narrating the progress of the affair. 
Its full history is given at greater length and more intel- 
ligibly than we have seen elsewhere in the issue of The 
Chronicle for September 21. Since then, Sir David 
Brewster has written to 7'’he Athenwum saying that he 
has obtained from M. Chasles some of the notes in ques- 
tion, and is enabled to assert: “ 1st, That they are not in 
[Newton’s] handwriting ; 2d, That the handwriting has 
no resemblance to his ; and, 3d, That the forger never pos- 
sessed specimens either of his handwriting or signature.” 
The Earl of Macclesfield and Sir Frederic Madden, of the 
British Museum, who both have specimens of Newton’s 
MSS., are at one in corroborating these opinions. Mr. 
Grant, the author of the History of Physical Astronomy, 
gives, in a letter to The Times, another evidence of the 
fabrication. Letters in the correspondence which pre- 
tend to be from Pascal employ the results of calculations 
made by Newton in 1726, whereas Pascal died in 1662— 
a very convincing circumstance, but no more so than 
several others we have previously described. By way of 
completing our accounts of the matter—to which we 
hope we shall only need to return for the purpose of say- 
ing that M. Chasles throws up his cards—we may quote 
evidences adduced by correspondents of English news- 
papers to the effect that both Pascal and Newton had 
been anticipated in the discovery of gravitation. The 
first quotes two pasaages from Shakespeare, both of which 
are in Z’roilus and Cressida : 

** But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, - 
Drawing all things to it,’— 
and 
‘True as the earth to its centre.” 
Another writes to Ze Pall Mall Gazette that his admira- 
tion for Dante will not permit him to withhold a claim 
for that poet as having preceded not only Newton, but 
Shakespeare, as attested by this passage from Wright's 
translation : 
“ Thou dost imagine we are still 
On the other side the central point, where I 
Clasped the earth-piercing worm, fell cause of ill. 
So far as I continued to descend, 
That side we kept; but when I turned, then we 
Had passed the point to which all bodies tend.” 
Inferno, Cant. 34, 106-111. 


Cary gives it— 
** Thou wast on the other side 80 Jong as I 











Descended ; when I turned, thou didst o’er pass 
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That part to which from every part is dragged 

All heavy substance.” 

And Longfellow thus: 

** That side thou wast; so long as I descended: 

When round I turned me, thou didst pass the point 

To which things heavy draw from every side.” 

On comparison it will seem that Shakespeare can scarcely 
have been unacquainted with Dante’s verses, and there. 
fore can have no claim for originality advanced on hig 
behalf. 

AmonG the articles of the English magazines for Octo. 
ber are A Glance at New York, by John Estagel, in Bent. 
ley’s Miscellany ; Eating and Drinking in America, “a 
stroll among the saloons in New York,” by Stephen 
Buckland, in Macmillan ; The Pilgrim Fathers, “ a study 
of Puritan History,” by Charles Beard, B.A.,in The Theo. 
logical Review ; First Impressions of America, in Fraser ; 
The American Debt, in Blackwood ; an article in Ting. 
ley entitled Aunt Anastatia in Modern Novels, which we 
take to be the retort of the editor, Mr. Yates, to the sur. 
vey of modern fiction in the last Blackwood, in which he 
was severely handled; anda paper in The Fortnightly 
Review by George M. Towle on Lurvard and Yale Uni- 
versities—neither of which, by the way, is a university, 
while the latter does not call itself so—a subject whose 
treatment by Mr. Towle we shall regard with some ap. 
prehension. In the last periodical Mr. A. C. Swinburne 
has an article on Mr. Arnold's New Poems. 

AMONG novels soon to appear are one by Mrs. Henry 

Wood bearing the characteristic tile A Life's Secret ; 
Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel's Shadow on the IIearth; A 
Stormy Life, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton ; IZumphrey 
Dyot, by The Pall Mali Gazette’s “ Amateur Casual ;” 
The Rival Doctors, by F. Trollope; and Camille, by Ma- 
dame de Gasparin. 
Mr. JaAmMEs Hannay, says Echoes from the Cluis, has 
been asked to edit one of the monthly magazines. It 
urges his assent, since “he is one of the few men who 
could organize a staff of literati—not littérateurs,—and 
could thus produce a journal like Fraser in its prime— 
the Fraser to which Coleridge, Lockhart, Maginn, Hook, 
Carlyle, De Quincey, Thackeray, and Father Prout con- 
tributed.” 

Dr. R. MADDEN has just published a two-volume J{is- 
tory of Irish Periodical Literature. 

Mr. Percy FirzGeraup has collected “ from family 
papers and numerous published and unpublished sources ” 
the materials for two volumes, now in press, on The Life 
of David Garrick. 

Lorp Linpsay bas nearly ready A Memoir of Lady 
Anna Mackenzie, who lived 1621-1706, and was Countess 
of Balcarras and afterwards of Argyli. 

Mr. D'Arcy WentTwortin Tuompson, professor of 
Greek in Queen’s College, Galway, has made a collection 
of proverb-wisdom from the Athenian drama, which is 
to be published under the happy title of Sales Attici. 

Miss DorA GREENWELL has in press a Life of Futher 
Lacordaire. 

Mr. JAMES Dopps, author of Fifty Years’ Struggle of 
the Scottish Covenanters, has now nearly ready The Three 
Years’ Crisis of the Scottish Reformation, viz., 1557-60. 

Mr. J. F. Eton, an English army officer, has written 

ith the French tn Mexico. 

Tne Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce, by the publication of the 
ninth volume, which consists of a glossary and index, 
completes his edition of Shakespeare. 

Mn. FreDERICK GUEsT 'TOMLINS, who is just dead, was 
a London journalist of long standing, the founder in 1840 
of the Shakespeare Society, the sub-editor of Douglas Jer- 
rold's Weekly Newspaper and editor of The Topic, a dra- 
matic writer and critic, and—to judge from the tone in 
which hisdeath is spoken of—a man held in great esteem 
and admiration. 

Mr. Groraz AuGusTus SALA—whose recent bank- 
ruptcy will not necessitate expatriation, as newspaper 
correspondents have suggested—having declined to go to 
Abyssinia, is engaged upon a story for Banter, a new 
comic paper, which is to be entitled The Bargraves, and 
is described as “an original and exciting romance of life 
and adventure abroad and at home.” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





ryXO THE Epitor oF THE RouND TABLE: 

Sir: ** Neophyte,” in your issue of September 7, asks for 
information in regard to a well-known effusion of the ancient 
saint, St. Notker. What little I have at hand is at the service 0 
your enquiring correspondent. It is this: In an Antiphonarium 
of the ninth or next century the curious reader will find the monk 
of St. Gall, sometimes called the * stammering monk,” using the 
following language and arrangement: 

* Media vita 

In morte sumus; By. 
Quem querimus adjutorem Sancte et misericors 
Nisi Te, —* 

2 mare 
Gui pro peceatis Morti ne trades nos.” 
Nosuris juste irasceris ? ; 

It is said this antiphone suggested a familiar hymn which _ 
translated and enlarged by Luther. From Germany, it was pate 
ral that atlention to the original should pass into Britain, and use 
be made of it in the ordinal of the Established ame aa 

CTO. 


Sancte Deus, 
Sancte fortis, 
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To THE Epiror or THE Rounp TaBLe: | the age of eighty, was the author of Rhododaphne ; or. The Thes. 

sin: ‘* Neophyte” is an Episcopalian, I suspect, or he would | salian Spel. In the Foreign Literariana of The Round Vable tor 
not parade his acquaintance with an ‘early Jacubite liturgy ” | March 17 and March 24, 1866 (Nos. 28 and 29, Vol. 1iJ.), are some 
while rhowing his ignorance of a more ancient rite still observed interesting notices of this author and his worke, to which I refer 
at his very door. If he will step into any Catholic bookstore and | 


} | ‘*P. H. W.,” as affording a full answer to the latter part of his | 
puy a “ Holy-week book” he will find the sentences which he | query. | 


suspects to be “parts of a liturgy well known to Notker” in| In Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature (Am. ed., Vol. 

Feria Seretain Parasceve ad Oficitum Divinum ; they are chanted | IL, p. 627) there is also a slight notice of Peacock and his writ- 

at the adoration of the cross in Greck and Latin by alternate | ings. Besides those men'ioned by Chambers, he is also the an- 

choirs, a8 follows: thor of a satirical novel called Melincourt ; or, Sir Oran Haut-ton, 
* Agios Ischuros. R. Sanctus Fortis and Gryll Grange. 


el a apes b= ee The quatrain wuich Longfellow has chosen as the motto for the 
Would it not be well for “ Ritualists,” before indulging in rec- i 4 ion im = ig aga tig Pecmpe ecd por pe 
ondite investigations, tv familiarize themselves with an ancient | «the old harper.” Whe RC anictuenil ines athe 
rite in use all over Christendom and familiar to their own servant | now not. It is thus rendered in the version of sui edited b 
girls? A Constant Reaver. | Cariyle: J cs y 
Sr. Louts, Sept. 25, 1867. ‘ 
To THE Ep1Tor OF THE ROUND TaLLeE: 
gin: 1. Is it true that the reefs laid downas *‘ sunken” on our 
northern coast by early navigators are gradually rising above the 
surface ? 
2, Has any astronomer yet calculated eclipses back so far as the 





** Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the darksome hours | 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, | 
He knows ye not, ye gloomy Powers.”’ | 

I think the other motto (that on the title-page of that most de- | 


licious book, Hyperion, commencing **Look not mourntully 
crucitixion, in order to refer to natural phenomena the account 


| into the past’’) is part of an inscription, monumental or sepul- | 
of the darkness at the crucifixion, and to fix the exact date of | chral, somewhere in the Fatherland ; I dimly remember to have | 
that event ? Yours, CHARLES WHEELER. seen a statement to that effect. Perhaps some other “ knight of | 
CotumBvs, Ohio, September 14, 1867. The Round Table” can enlighten * J. B.D.” | 
To THE Eviror oF Tue Rounp TABLe: “J.D. E.” is informed that the line descriptive of the miracle 
sim: There is a strange blunder in the new edition of Miss ee begeee ot ine yin generally and, I eee anSs correctly attrib- | 
Bovth’s interesting, but by no means faultless, History of New a Crashaw, an English Catholic poet who died | 
"ork. 2 St. Memin profile of George Clintor a rover- eh ‘ ‘ ‘ a 
oa bagi af How Taek _ sta Rig ol | m.. re ° pi tgs of English Literature, Vol. I., p. 149, | 
page 271; but, oddly cnough, it is called Sir George Clinton, who iM ae tg f an saan ponesncainage Cesshaw pub- 
was governor from 1743 to 1753. Of course, St. Memin never saw pain the ci ore ag tina =a else 
the latter, as he did not begin to engrave his portraits ontil 1796. | Vater heing turned into wine.” That Milton wrote the line in 
Ibelieve lam right in saying that portraits of only three of the neetionsa yenee roan e re Inote that “J.D. E.'s” 
royal governors (Burnot, Culden, and Monkton) are extant. | . : , Pi ne bo Bleed Be pa veidlied agen 
“ And pity ‘tis ’t's true.” S. W.P. pattie i> parties ‘ote in The Round Table for 
To taz Epitor or Tur Rounp Tare: “R. W. E.” will find in Edgar A. Poe's remarkable ‘ prose- 
Will you give the name of the person who wrote a poem of| poem,” Eureka, a sugyestion * that this universe of ours is only 
which the following is an extract: ; ; one of many, each with its own deity and laws.” I rather sus- 
aos nd cay ga Rha ge eg pect, however, that *R. W. E.” is already aware of this sugges- 
Shall fold (up) their hAnteIKG ha ‘Arabs, t'on or fancy of the dreamer Poe. I know not where any argu- 
And as silently steal away,” etc. ment on this subject may be found. Of all the i ku'ghts of the 
Very respectfully, Table Round” I know of none more capable to discuss this point | 
CLEVELAND, O., August 25, 1867. than the metaphysical “GC. W.E.,” of Fort Fairfield, Me. | 
Longfellow, in the Procm to the Warf, beginning For the CPPS MIS RES of your other “ philosophere,” who mee 
‘tig ie Si kee: dete Cie Rania | not have a copy of Hurcka at hand, I quote what is therein said | 
Falls from the wings of night,” etc. on this matter: 








J. HW. DE Lona. 





. ‘““My question, however, remains unanswered. Have we any 
To THE Ep1IToR OF THE RounD TABLE: right to infer—let us say, rather, to imagine—an interminable 
sin: Would you or some of your readers please to inform me -snger = the ‘clusters of clusters,’ or of * universes,’ more or 
; é ache Bee owe 5 i a ess similar 

apo a author of the following lines, and where they are to “I reply that the ‘right,’ in a case such as this, depends abso- 
e Jutely upon the hardihood of that imagination which ventures to 
claim the right. Let me declare, only, that, as an individual, I 
myself feel impelled to fancy—without daring to call it more— 
that there does exist a limitless succession of universes more or 
less similar to that of which we have cognizance—to that 
of which alone we shall ever have cognizance—at the very 
least until the return of our own particular universe into unity. 
7f euch clusters of clusters exist, however—and they do—it is 


“Til make thee famous by my pen, 
And glorious by my sword.” M. Il. 
419 FourtH AVENUE, New York, Sept. 8, 1867, 
The Marquis of Montrose. 
To THE Epiror oP Tue Round TaBLe: 
Sir: Thomas Love Peacock, who died in the spring of 1866, at 








abundantly clear that, having had no part in our origin, they have 
no portion in our Jaws. They neither attract vs, nor we them. 
Their material—their spirit is not ours—is not that which obtains 
in any part of our universe. They could not impress our senses 
or our souls, Among them and us—considering all, for the mo- 
ment, collectively—there are no influences in common Each 
exists, apart and independently, in the bosom of its proper and 
particular god,’ (Poe’s Works. Redfield: 1855. Pp. 185-i). 

: Yours truly, Hans Sacus. 
GEORGETOWN, D. C. 


To THE EpiTor or THE RounpD TABLE: 
Sir: Professor De Vere in his Studies in English makes a state- 
ment of the following kind: **A curious derivation is that of 


| guinsy, which is the same as that of synagogue, coming, like the 
| latter, from ovy and dy, ‘to draw together,’ which became after. 


wards synanche.” I rather think the professor can improve on 
this. Some would altogether prefer saying that quinsy comes 
from Kvvayyn, literally ‘a dog-throttling,” and then used to 
designate a bad kind of sore throat, the **cynanche” of our medi- 
cal books, 

As synonymous with xuvdyy7, another word, cvvdyyn, was 
constantly used in :he Greek, to which we may refer the origin of 
the term esquinanciein the French. This French form readily ex- 
plains the squénancie of the old English writers. 

If this statement is correct, there is no need of giving to guinsy 
and synagogue the same derivation, Certainly the two words 
have no connection in any of their uses. H.S.D. 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1867. 


To THE Ep1TOR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: Permit me to make a remark or two on the mooted ques- 
tion ** Jwould like” or * I should like.” 

If to say ““Ilam going to read The Dean's English and I think I 
will like it’’ is improper (which even Mr. Gould will probably 
admit), I do not see how “1 would like, now, briefly to call your 
attention,”’ etc., can be upheld as *‘ pure English ;” since in both 
instances the liking is involuntary. Consequently, unless one 
can, *‘as a matter of choice, option, will,’ manufacture at pleas- 
ure any desired emotion—in which case the expressions ‘I 
wouldnt wonder,” **I would be happy to see you,” ** I would like 
to go,” are perfectly legitimate—the remarks of Mr. Moon and 
Mr. Cragin on the point in question must be considered sound. 

As for the possible ambiguity of ‘*‘I shoud like,” I venture to 
assert that it is quite imaginary ; and that nobody but one blessed 
with “a plentiful lack of wit” would take it to mean “I ought to 
like.” Yours respectfully, S. Bausy. 

New York, Oct. 7, 1867. 


To THE EpitorR oF THE RounpD TABLE: 

Sir: Can you inform me whether Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Char- 
lutte Bronté or Thomas Carlyle’s Edinburgh Address have ever 
been republished in this country ? Very truly, L. G. F. 

WILKESBARRE, Pa., Oct. 8, 1867. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s book is published by Appleton & Co. Of the 
other we do not recollect any American reprint. 


To THE Ep)TOR oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Sir: Can you inform me who was the author of a very curious 
book in three volumes, published in London in 1785, called A 
Philosophical, Historical,;and Moral Essay on O!d Maids, by, as 
the title-page says, ** A Friend to the Sisterhood.” 

Respectfully, I.C.T. 

CINCINNATI, Oct, 7, 1867. 
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Exposition UNIVERSEL, Panis, 1867.—Tue Howe Macurne Co.—E.ias Hows, Jr.—699 Broadway, New 





PRIZE. 


York, awarded, ever eighty-two competitors, the ONLY 


Cross oF THE LEGION oF IloNoR AND GoLD MEDAL given te American Sewing Machines, as per Imperial Decree, published in the Moniteur Universel (Official 


ee . ny 3 - Fabri le Machi 
Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, July 2, 1867, in these words: E.1as Hows, Jr., aaa = 46 
( Manufacturer of Sewi 


e3 4 coudre exposant. 
ng Machines, Exhibitor. 





The most exquisite gift which can be prof- CAUTION. 
fered to a lady is a case of PuaLon & Son’s EXTRACT OF THE ’ war 
“Niaut BLoomina Cereus.” As e0on as introduced this new| We call attention to the fact that émitations of our fine ELEC- 
perfume was recognized as the finest, the purest, and the most | TRO-PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, ete., | 
permanent in existence by the whole fashionable world this side | 2T° extensively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that | 
of the Atlantic. there are English imitations in market, both of inferior quality. | 
—$— $ ——_—______-________ | These goods are offered for sale by many dealers, and are well | 

COLGATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE calculated to deceive. Purchasers can only detect and avoid | 
SOAP. counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: | 


A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE if - 

: o-M: 2 Ss > 

Oiis, in combination with GLYcERINE, and especially designed _ - | a 
Electro-Plate. | goRAM Aire o every article. 


for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all f : 
Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, | 
eae ——__—. | bear this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or | 


Druggists. 
CEORCE STECK & CO. Nickel Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to | 
Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizcs at ieee nica 
once, GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 
At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority oftheir 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars. 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 
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idence, R. I. 


A Complete Assortment of the above Ware 
at retail by the introducers, 
STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
550 AND 552 Broapway, NEw YorRK; 
79 Rug RIcuvELIEV, PaRis. 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 




















KALDENBERG & SON 
RECEIVED THE ONLY PRIZE FOR AMERICA 








= Bris — Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, design and elaborate finish. 
FOR THEIR 


BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particu- 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES, AMBER WORK, Etc., 





WHICH WE CUT TO ORDER WITH MONOGRAMS, 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, Erc., Etc. 


Repairing, Boiling, etc., done by superior workmen. Every 


article is stamped with our name and warranted genuine Block 
Meerechaum and to color. 


lar care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request, 








N.B. Send for Circulars, etc. 
6 JOH 


ont STREET, Up-Stairs, First Fioor, and 23 WALL 
REET, CoRNER oF Broad, BELOW THE TREASURY. 


Rare, Curious, and Useful Books 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


MAX MARETZEK, . : 7 . ® e . DIRECTOR, 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


THursDAY EVENING, OPERA IN BROOKLYN. 
FAUST. FAUST. 
On Fripay Evenine, Oct. 18, aT 8 o’CLOCK, 
First time in America of Cagnoni’s new opera buffa, 
DON BUCEFALO. 


Sig. GEORGIO RONCONT in a new character, THE MAESTRO 
DON BUCEFALO. 





SEATS CAN NOW BE SECURED FOR SIX REPRESENTATIONS IN 


. | JANCE and tickets be had at the Academy of Music; at Pond’s 
Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Prov- | Amram 4 : 


(up-town) Music Store, 865 Broadway; at G. Schirmer’s Music 
Store, 701 Broadway; and, down-town, at the Theatre Ticket 
| Office, 114 Broadway. 


FRENCH THEATRE. 


H. L. BATEMAN, . ‘ < . LEssEE AND DIRECTOR, 





IMMENSE SUCCESS 
OF THE 
GRAND DUCHESS, 
now attracting the 
ELITE AND FASHION OF THE CITY, 
and declared to be 
THE HIT OF THE SEASON. 
Malle. TOSTEE and the GREAT PARISIAN OPERA COMPAN ¥ 
IN THE 
CRAND DUCHESS 


every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. Splendid Cos- 
tumes, Scenery, Orchestra, and Chorus in the 


GRAND DUCHESS. 


Doors open at 74; overture begins at 7:55. Omnibuses to con- 


In Old English Literature, Bibliography, Facetiz, etc., etc. Priced vey Visitors, free of charge, to the French Opera will start from 
25 ’ p4 y, . ne a 


corner of Broadway and Fourteenth Street every five minates, 


Catalogue, just issued, seut free to any address. D.G@. FRANCIS, | between 7 and 9 P.M., returning from the theatre after the per- 


Bookseller, 506 Broadway. 


formanee. 
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WIDDLETON’S EDITIONS OF CHOICE STANDARD 
WORKS. 


Sidney Smith’s Wit and Wisdom. 


Being Selections from his Writings, and Passages of his Let- 
ters and Table-talk. “With steel portrait, a Memoir, and 
Notes. By E. A. Duyckinck. Small Svo, cloth extra, $2 25. 


Milman’s History of the Jews; 


From the Earliest Period down to Modern Times. By Henry 
Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s. A new edition, thorough- 
ly revised and extended. 3 vols. crown S8vo, cloth extra, 


$6 75. 
Milman’s History of Christianity ; 


From the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire. By Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St, 
Paul’s. A new edition, thoroughly revised and corrected- 


8 vols. crown 8yo, $6 75. 
Lamb—Essays of Elia. 


New edition, on tinted paper. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth ex- 


tra, $2 25. 
Lamb—Eliana. 


Containing the hitherto uncollected Writings of Charles 


Lamb. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, $2 25. 
Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. 


Corrected and revised, with portrait. The most elegant edi- 


tion published. 5 vols., cloth extra, $11 25. 
Disraeli— Curiosities of Literature. 


With a View of the Life of the Author. By his Son. 4 vols. 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, $9. 
Disraeli- Amenities of Literature. 

Consisting of Sketches and Characters of English Literature. 
By Isaac Disraeli. A new edition, edited by his Son, the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
$4 50. 


Hallam’s Complete Works. 


10 vols. Comprising, Middle Ages, 8 vols., $6 75; Literature 


of Europe, 4 vols., $9; Constitutional History of Europe, 
3 vols., $6 75. 





REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 








For Non-Retention or Incontinenceof Urine, 
irritation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder or kidneys, 
diseases of the prostate glands, stone in the bladder, calculus, 
gravel or brick-dust deposits, and all diseases of the bladder, kid- 
neys, and dropsical swellings, use HELMBOLD’s Fitip Extract 
Bucuv. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The Clory of Man is Strength, therefore the 
nervous and debilitated should immediately use HeLMBOLD’s 
Extract Bucav. 





THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. 
Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 





Shattered Constitutions Restored by Helm- 


Prof. Wilson—Noctes Ambrosiana and Life of | soty’s Extract Bucuvu. 


Wilson. 
6 vols., cloth, $13 50. 


Doran’s Works. 
9 vols., cloth, $20. 

Edgar A. Poe’s Works. 
4 vols., cloth, $9. 

Poe’s Poetical Works. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 


Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 
Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 
Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application — 


A superb edition, elegantly illustrated. vo, full turkey an- | “ort of the American Institute. 


tiqne, $12. 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
A very fine edition of ‘quaint old Burton.” 3 vols., cloth, 
$6 %5. 


Notre.—The foregoing are ail choice editions, on the finest 
tinted paper, and handsomely bound, each set of books in a box, 
and may at all times de had in extra bindings, half calf, half tur- 
key, ete. 

For sale at Principal Bookstores and by the Publisher, 


{7 Mercer Street, New York. 





Heimbold’s Extract Buchu and Improved 
Rose Was cure secret and delicate disorders in all their stages, 
at little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience 
and noexposure. It is pleasant in taste and odor, immediate in 
its action, and free from all injurious properties, 








SUPREME COURT, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 
RoBert H,. ARKENBURGH AND JOHN BRYAN tama or money 


against demand on con- 
R. J. DANIEL. tract. 


To the above-named Defendant: 

You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, of which a copy is herewith served upon 
you, and to serve a copy of your answer to said complaint on 
the subscribers at their office, No..79 Nassau Street, in the city 
of New York, within twenty days after the service of this sum- 
mons on you, exclusive of the day of such service; and if you 
fail to answer the said complaint within the time aforesaid, the 
plaintiffs in this action will take judgement against you for the 
sum of two thousand eight hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents, with interest on the same, from the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven, beside the 
costs of this action. 

SHarer & CoLeman, Plaintiffs’ Attorneys, 
Dated September 6, 1867. ieemeiaiae 

New York, September 30, 1867.—The complaint herein was this 
day duly filed in the Office of the Clerk of the City and County 
of New York. 


SHaFrer & CoLeman, Plaintiffs’ Attorneys. 





Take no more Unpleasant and Unsafe 
remedies for unpleasant and dangerous diseases. Use HELM- 
BOLD’s ExTRAcT BucHU AND ImpRovED RosE Wasu. 








Every Lady has the Management of her own 
form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM 
and PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically. 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
Send for treatise. Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing 
stores everywhere. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


IMITATIONS OF OIL PAINTINGS. 
Published by 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


SOLD IN ALL PICTURE STORES. 
‘ SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Buchu 
is the great diuretic. HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA is the great blood purifier. Both are prepared ac- 
cording to the rules of Pharmacy and Chemistry, and are the most 
active that can be made. 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY 
BUREAU. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

II.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 

IIl.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, 

IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS, 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 


VI—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 

VIII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 


IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 


X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CILARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 

The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
és undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered, 








All Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Literary Bureau, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themsclves in communi- 
cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1. 





CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 
NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER; 


oR, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD Soap, 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT, 
Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap, 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE. 





Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in 
Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Alum. 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with REFUSE FAT, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 

One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equiva- 
lent in superior Hard Soap. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States, 

*,* Full recipes with each box. : 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 
Boxes, at a liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug. 
gists in all the Towns and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, General Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





Enfeebled and Delicate Constitutions, of 
both sexes, use HELMBOLD’s Extract Bucuu. It will give brisk 
and energetic feelings, and enable you to sleep well. 








FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboardsand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition, 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu gives health and 
vigor to the frame and bloom to the pallid cheek. Debility is ac- 
companied by many alarming symptoms, and if no treatment is 
submitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue, 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is a certain cure for diseases of the BLappER, K1pNEYs8, GRAVEL, 
Drorsy, ORGANIC WEAKNESS, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL 
Desi.iry, and all diseases of the Urinary Organs, whether ex- 
isting in MALE on Fema.e, from whatever cause originating and 
no matter of how long standing. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
ensue. Our Flesh and Blood are supported from these sourecs, 
and the Health and Happiness, and that of Posterity, depend 
upon prompt use ofa reliable remedy. 


HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCIU, 
Established upwards of eighteen years, 
Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGIST, 


594 Broadway, New York; and 
104 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Buchu is pleas- 
ant in taste and odor, free from all injurious properties, and im- 
mediate in its action. 








How to Poison Children.—Get a Wet Nurse wiih 
some taint or impure blood (remember, “the sins of the father 
are visited upon the children unto the fourth generation”). A 
substitute for healthy Breast-milk, containing by analysis all its 
ingredients, is COMSTOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD. It is used by 
the best physicians. 

G. W. COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








Manhood and Youthful Vigor are regained 
by HELMBOLD’s Extract Bucuvu. 





Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 
Quantity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold 
by all druggists. 


—— 








Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases. Warranted. Depot, 
95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 

; bal ans A ee ear ene 

Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham- 





pooing, and Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 
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* ee (867. July—December. 


LIPPINCOTT & ed... THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
PHILADELPHIA. : ae 


* Ouida’s ” New Novel, entitled T H E R O U N D T A B L E . 


UNDER TWO FLACS. A SATURDAY REVIEW 
By the author of Idalia, Chandos, Randolph Gordon, Strathmore, OF 
Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, Granville de Vigne, etc., ete. 
Complete in 1 vol. 12mo, containing 652 pages, neatly bound 
in cloth, price $2. 
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{867. NOW READY: 
VOICES OF THE BORDER, 
COMPRISING 
SONGS OF THE FIELDS, SONGS OF THE BOWER, AND 
INDIAN MELODIES. 
By Col. G. W. Patten, U. S. Army, author of The Seminole’s 
Reply, The Merry Sleighs, and other popular poems. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price $2. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 


J. B. 


Politics, Literature, Society, and Art. 


The new volume of THE ROUND TABLE has now commencea} COLO RADO-SCHEDULE OF ORES. 
THE GLOBE BULWER. and will extend to January 1, 1868. The conduct and character of CONTRIBUTED BY SUNDRY PERSONS 
the journal have been so widely approved by the public and so TO THE 
Bulwer’s Novels. Clobe Edition. Printed in large | generously endorsed by the contemporary press that it is deemed Paris Uni lE tae 
type, on tinted paper, with engraved frontispiece to each vol- | sufficient to say that the future of THE ROUND TABLE may be arts Universal Exposition of (967, 











ume, and handsomely bound in green morocco cloth, price 
per vol. $1 50. 
Now Reapy, each complete in one neat 16mo volume: 
THE CAXTONS: A Famity Picture, 
PELHAM; or, ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN, 
EUGENE ARAM: A TALE. 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS, 
DEVEREUX: A TALE. 
All the remaining volumes are stereotyped and will be 
published in rapid succession. 


DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM.’ 
Angelic Philosophy of the Divine Love and 
Wisdom. By Emanuel Swedenborg. From the original 
Latin, as edited by Dr. J. F. I. Tafel. Translated by R. N. 
Foster. 1 vol. demi 8vo, cloth extra, price $2. 


MISSOURI IN ’67. 


Missouri as It Is in 1867. An Illustrated Historical 
Gazetteer of Missouri, embracing the Geography, History, 
Resources, and Prospects; the Mineralogical and Agricultu- 
ral Wealth and Advantages; the Population, Business Statis- 
tics, Public Institutions, etc., of each County of the State. 
The New Constitution, the Emancipation Ordinance, and im- 
portant facts concerning ‘‘ Free Missouri.” An original 
article on Geology, Mineralogy, Soils, etc., by Prof. G. C. 
Swallow. Also, special articles on Climate, Grape Culture, 
Hemp, and Tobacco. Illustrated with numerous original 

engravings. By Nathan H. Parker, author of Iowa as It Is, 

etc.,etc. Complete in one volume, Royal 8vo, cloth, price 


$3 50. 


THREE ENCLISH STATESMEN. 
Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on 
the Political History of England. By Goldwin Smith. 1 vol. 
12mo, extra cloth. : 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Elements of Art Criticism. A Text-Book for Schools 
and Colleges and a Hand-Book for Amateurs and Artists. 
By G. W. Samson, D.D., President of Columbian College, 
Washington, D.C. Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, price 
$3 50. 

This work comprises a treatise on the Principles of Man’s 
Nature as addressed by Art, together with a historic survey 
of the Methods of Art Execution in the departments of Draw- 
ing, Sculpture, Architecture, Painting, Landscape Gardening, 
and the Decorative Arts. Zhe Round Table says: “The 
work is incontestably one of great as well as unique value.” 

Manual of Elementary Logic. Designed especially 
for the use of Teachers and Learners. By Lyman I. Atwater, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the College of 
New Jersey. Small 12mo, cloth, price-$1 50. 

Student's Practical Chemistry. A Text-Book for 
Colleges and Schools on Chemical Physics, including Heat, 
Light, and Electricity. Illustrated with over 160 wood-cuts. 
By Henry Morton, Ph.D., and Albert R. Lecds, A.M. 12mo, 
fine cloth, $2. 


In Press AND NEARLY READY. 

Fighting the Flames: A Tate or tue Loxpon Fine 
Brigapg, By R. M. Ballantyne, author of The Wild Man of 
the West, The Coral Islands, The Red Eric, etc. With illus- 
trations. 

The Story of Waldemar Krone’s Youth. By H. 
F. Ewald, author of The Norelby Family, Johannes Falk, 
etc, 

A Practical Treatise on Shock after Surgical 
Operations and Injuries. By Edwin Morris, M.D. 

The Restoration at the Second Coming of 
Christ. A Summary of Millenarian Doctrines. By Henry 
- Riley. With an Introduction by Rev. J. A. Seiss, D.D. 

mo, 


Practical Anatomy. By D. Hayes Agnew, M.D. Second 
edition, revised, 12mo. 





*.* For sale b 


po y booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, 


St-paid, on receipt of the price by 


4. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
- PHILADELPHIA. 


measurably inferred from its past; with this addition, that a pro- 
gressive improvement may fairly be expected from its mercantile 
success and the exclusive devotion of its editors and proprietors 
to their fixed purpose of placing the journal at the highest attain- 
able standard of excellence. 


SCALE OF TERMS. 
Onecopylyear, . . . F < « ° $6 00 


. “« “ “Syeare, « ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ é 10 00 
“66 months, . ° . ° ° ° 3 50 
“A year, clergymen and teachers, . ‘ 4 00 

(No deduction for less than one year.) 
Five copieslyear,. . . ° 22 50 
ADVERTISING. 


Outside pages, 25 cents per line, 

Inside pages, 20 cents per line. 

Special contracts made and liberal discounts allowed for ex- 
tended time or space. 

Cards of detail sent on application to the office. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, NEWS-DEALERS, AND OTHERS. 


Any respectable dealer who may send the names of Jen Sub- 
scribers, together with $50, shall have his business card, not 
exceeding twenty-five lines, inserted for three months in THE 
ROUND TABLE without charge. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Persons who would like to subscribe for LITTELL’S LIVING 
AGE (yearly, price $8) and THE ROUND TABLE (yearly, price 
$6) can receive both publications by sending $12 to the office of 
either, 


EXCHANGES. 


Exchanges throughout the country with whom we have ar- 
ranged that they, as a condition, shall print THE ROUND TABLE 
advertisements, are respectfully reminded of the fact, invited to 
copy the present one, and to send marked numbers to this oflice. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
Losses sometimes occur in transmitting cash by post. It is 
earnestly requested that remittances be made by checks or by 


P. UO. orders made payable to THE ROUND TABLE. 
Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





To Lecture Committees. 


Further engagements to Lecture may be made for this Season, 
for any of the following names, by application to this Bureau: 

Rev. Witii1aM R. ALGER, of Boston, author of The History of 
the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul. 

Dr. Joun McIntosu, Elocutionist and Satirist. 

GeorGE WAKEMAN, EsqQ., author of Freaks of Literature, in 
Galaxy. 

Hon. C. Epwarps Lester, formerly U. S. Consul at Genoa. 
Subject: ‘‘ Italy after Fourteen Centuries of Secession.” 

Proressor C. P. Bronson. Subject: **Elocution, with Illus- 
trations and Recitations.’’ Dr. Bronson is well known through- 
out the whole United States. 

Francis I. Lippitt, Brev. Brig.-Gen. U. 8. Vols. 
“The Art of War.” 

Hon. W1Lu1AM L, STongE, formerly editor of Commercial Adver- 
tiser and Journal of Commerce. Subject: ‘* The Buccaneers of 
America, from Morgan to Maximilian.” 

Henry Nicos, of London. Recites from Shakespeare. Read- 
er to the Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, the Crystal 
Palace, London. 

Dr. GEorcE M. Bearp, A.M., M.D. A popular lecturer on 
what we eat, and drink, and breathe. 

Pror. W. 8. Hutcutinas, the famous “Lightning Calculator.” 
Subject: “*New York: its Lights and Shadows, Sights and 
Sounds.” 

Rev. MATTHEW HALE SMITH. 

Hon. Horack GREELEY. 

Dr. J. G. Hottanp. ‘Timothy Titcomb.” 

Pror. GeorcE W. GREENE, of East Greenwich, R. I., author of 
Historical Views of the American Revolution. 

Joun Quincy ADAMS BrackeETT, Cambridge. Subjects: ‘* Po- 
litical Ambition ;”’ ‘‘ Era of Good Feeling.” 

Hon. CaRuisLE P, Jounson. Subject: “‘ The Spirit and Mys- 
tery of Politics.” 

Cart, Eugene I, Lepyarp ‘(American ex-officer of the Mexi- 
can Liberal Army). Subject: ‘The Broken Dream; or, The 
Rise and Fall of Maximilian’s Empire.” 


Subject: 





Hon. L. Braprorp Prince. Subjects: ‘* Queen Fashion ;” 


“ Rienzi, the Roman Tribune ;” and * The Trial and Triumph of 


Democracy.” 
Address 


The American Literary Bureau, 





132 Nassau Street, New York. 


WITH SOME INFORMATION ABOUT THE REGION AND 
ITS RESOURCES. 


By J. P. Wuitney (of Boston), Commissioner from the Territory. 
8vo, with maps, paper, 25 cents. 
For sale by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Have Just READY: 
2H 
CIRCE; OR, THREE ACTS IN THE LIFE 
OF AN ARTIST. : 
By BABINGTON WHITE. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
(Next Week.) 


The book is a good and clever one, remarkably readable, and 
above the average of ordinary works of fiction.— Globe. 

A romance that, once commenced, will not be readily laid aside 
till the last page is perused. The interest is wonderfully weil 
sustained.—Zra. 

The story is written with cleverness, and will be read with con- 
siderable interest.— Observer. 

Not only readable, but interesting inan eminent degree.— Court 
Circular. 

The story itself is charming.— Cosmopolitan. 

A more powerfully written novel, with a more simple and well 
constructed story, has not lately come before us. We here lay 
down Circe, confessing that its perusal has enthralled us.— 
Morning Advertiser, 

This novel is one of the best of the day.— News of the World. 

This is an extraordinary book. It is a story of character, not 
of incident, and itis fraught with a terrible moral.—Hdinburgh 
Daily Review. 

Those who have not yet read Circe have a great pleasure to 
come. It is one of the most brilliant productions of modern 
times, written with a rare elegance and power, and telling a 
plain, unvarnished story in a manner which leads the reader on 
with deep interest and pleasant suspense till the last page. 
There is also much scholarship shown, but scholarship deprived 
of pedantry, and a moral deduced which is worthy of being wide- 
ly disseminated and taken to heart.— Court Journal. 





11. 

The Tenants of Malory. By J. S. Le Fanu, author of 
Uncle Silas, Guy Deverell, All in the Dark, etc. 8vo, paper, 
50 cents. (Just Ready.) 


Ilr. 

Miss Braddon’s Birds of Prey. Birds of Prey: A 
Novel. By M.E. Braddon, author of Aurora Floyd, Eleanor’s 
Victory, John Marchmont’s Legacy, etc., etc. With illustra- 
tions. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


iv. 

Haswell’s Pocket-Book. Engineers’ and Mechanics’ 
Pocket-Book. Containing United States and Foreign Weights 
and Measures; Rules of Arithmetic; Latitudes and Longi- 
tudes; Tables of the Weights of Materials; Cables and 
Anchors; Specific Gravities ; Geometry; Areas and Circum- 
ferences of Circles, etc., etc.; Squares, Cubes, and Roots; 
Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids ; Conic Sections; Trigo- 
nometry ; Sines, Secants, and Tangents ; Mechanics ; Friction ; 
Hydraulics and Hydrodynamics ; Aerostatics; Dynamics ; 
Gravitation; Animal Strength ; Central Forces; Fly-Wheels ; 
Pile-Driving; Pneumatics; Wind-Mills; Strength of Mate- 
rials; Metals, Limes, Mortars, etc.; Wheels and Whee; 
Gearing; Winding Engines; Heat, Light, Water; Gunnery ; 
Railways and Roads ; Sewers ; Tonnage; Fuel; Combustion ; 
Construction of Vessels; Cements; Alloys; Miscellaneous 
Illustrations and Notes; Dimensions of Steamers; Mills; , 
Orthography of Technical Terms, etc., etc.; Steam and the 
Steam-Engine, etc., etc. Twenty-first edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Chas. H. Haswell, Civil and Marine Engineer, 
663 pp. 12n0, leather, pocket-book form, $3. 


Vie 

The Curate’s Discipline: A Novel. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

vi. 

Wood’s Physical Exercises. Manual of Physical 
Exercises ; comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, Skating, Fenc- 
ing, Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, Swimming, Sparring, and 
Base Ball; together with Rules for Training and Sanitary 
Suggestions. By William Wood, Instructor in Physical 
Education. With 125 illustrations. 12.0, cloth, $1 50. 


VII. 
Caste: A Novel. By the author of Mr. Arle. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents. 
vu. 


Queen Victoria’s Memoirs of the Prince Con- 
sort. The Early Years of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. Compiled, under the direction of her Majesty the 
Queen, by Lieutenant-General the Hon. C. Grey. Two Por- 
traits on Steel. Large 12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $2. 





*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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WANTED.—ACENTS. 


$75 to $200 per month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce thronghout the United States the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid, and embroider in a 
most su erior manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years, We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sewa stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
** Elastic Lock-Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address 


SECOMB & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








CavuTion.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same pame or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap machine 
manufactured. 





MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 


85 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1867, . . . 


$1,261,349 
ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844. 


During the past year this Company has paid toits policy-holders, 
IN CASH, . 
a rebatement on premiums in lieu of scrip equivalent in value to 
an average scrip dividend of 


TWENTY PER CENT. 


Instead of issuing a ecrip dividend to dealers, based on the 
principle that all classes of risks are equally profitable, this Com- 
pany makes such cash abatement or discount from the current 
rates, when premiums are paid, as the general experience of un- 
derwriters will warrant, and the net profits remaining at the 
elose of the year will be divided to the Stockholders. 

This Company continues to make Insurance on Marine and In- 
land Navigation and Transportation Risks on the most favorable 
terms, including Risks on Merchandise of all kinds, Hulls and 
Freight. 

Policies iseued, making loss payable in gold or currency, at the 
office in New York, or in sterling at the office of RaTHBONE 
Bros, & Co., in Liverpool. 





TRUSTEES. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
E. HAYDOCK WHITE, 
N. L. McCREADY, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
L. EDGERTON, 
HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
JOUN 8. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jn, 
CHARLES DIMON, 
A. WILLIAM HEYE, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President, 
CHAS, NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 
“co. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
NORTH AMERICA . 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


JAMES FREELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
HENKY EYRE, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
JOSEPH SLAGG, 

JAS. D, FISH, 

GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AARON L, RELD, 


LIFE 
OFFICE: 229 BROADWAY, Cor. BARCLAY STREET. 


The Policies of this Company are secured by special deposit of 
United States securities in the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, signed and sealed by the Superintendent, and 
their payment guaranteed by the special trust thus created. 

No other Company in the World offers such security or advan- 
tage. 

N. D. Morgan, Presivenr. 
T. T. Merwin, Vicz-Preze’r. 

J. W. Merrill, Secretary. 

Geo. Rowland, Actuary. 

Prof. H. A. Newton, Yate Cot.zcz, Apvisony Actuary. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 





JULY 1, 1867. 


CASH CAPITAL,. . . $400,000 00 


TS SS 187,205 93 
ASSETS, .. . . $587,205 93 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


. . . . . 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for THz Rounp TABLE 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs. ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 
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The Bankers’ and Merchants’ Grand 
Presentation Enterprise 
HAS PROVEN A WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 
Capital, Tickets, and Prizes increased from $1,287,148 to $1,500,000, 
making this the most Stupendous and Successful Presenta- 
tion Scheme ever Inaugurated in the World, 

Our agents have received orders for over One undred Thou- 
sand Tickets more than our original issue, and the Managers, 
being desirous of filling the orders and supplying the demand, 
have decided to increase the tickets from 1,237,148 to 1,500,000. 

The Committee appointed at the first concert have decided to 


distribute the Prizes at the third and last concert, which will take 
place at Irvine Haut, in New York city, on 


Thursday, October 24, 1867. 
TICKETS, $1 EACH. A PRIZE WITH EVERY TICKET. 


PROSPECTUS. 

A number of the leading Bankers and Merchants of New York, 
in consideration of the great success which has attended many of 
the Charitable Presentation Entertainments of the day, have 
formed themselves intoa company, with the view of inaugurating 
an enterprise which, while it shall return them a fair profit, shall 
offer greater advantages to ticket purchasers than any yet pre- 
sented; and which, being conducted upon a perfectly legitimate 
and business basis, shall be free from those objectionabie features 





which have characterized many of these enterprises. 

To this end they have consigned the sale of tickets and the 
registering of the same to Clark, Webster & Co., Bankers and 
Managers, 62 Broadway, New York, who will keep the records in 
their custody until the day of the Grand Presentation Entertain- 
ment, when they will be handed over to a committee selected by 
the audience to make an impartial distribution of Presents, ° 

A reference to the number of presents and the general plan of 
distribution, given below, will convince even the most sceptical of 
the great advantages which will accrue to all who participate in 
the enterprise ; and the Commercial and Financial standing of the 
Company, and the Managers and Bankers thereof, will, they hope, 
prove a sufficient guaranty of the fairness and impartiality with 
which everything in connection with it will be conducted, and 
that the interests of ticket-holders will be most strictly watched 
over and guarded. In fact, it is the desire of the Managers to 
conduct every transaction for the mutual benefit of whoever shall 
purchase a ticket, and ecrupulously to avoid any and everything 
which could in the slightest degree diminish the profits which 
are likely to accrue to all who invest. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 
CASH PRIZES. 
1 Cash Prize, ‘ ° . ° > at $75,000 
1 Cash Prize, f ° ° ° . ° at 
1 Cash Prize, ‘ ° . ; ‘ ‘ at 25.000 
2 Cash Prizes, ‘ . . > ‘ . at 10,00) 20,000 


3 Cash Prizes, . . ° ‘ ° . at 5.000 15,000 
4 Cash Prizes, . . . at 3,000 = 12,000 
5 Cash Prizes, ° ° ° at 2,000 = 10,000 
8 Cush Prizes, . “ at 1,000 8,000 
14 Cash Prizes, . ° ° ° at 500 7,000 
20 Cash Prizes, . ° ° at 800 6,000 
25 Cash Prizes, . ° ° . . ° at 0) 5,000 
40 Cash Prizes, . ° ° . ° . at 100 4.000 
75 Caeh Prizes, . ° ° ° ° . at 50 3.70 
140 Cath Prizes, ° . ’ ° . at 25 3.500) 
150 Cash Prizes, ‘ ° ° at 20 3 


175 Cash Prizes, ft 
200 Cash Prizes, ° : ° 
864 Ca-h Prizes, amounting to . 
PIANOS, 

8 Steinway’s Grand Pianos, , F ° at $1,590 

& Chickering’s Grand Pianos, , ° ° at 1,59 


.  . £250,000 


12,000 





25 Steinway's Seven Octave Pianos, . . at 800 20,000 

2) Chickering’s Seven Octave Pianos, ° at SO) 20,00 

43 Melodeons, ° ° ° e e ° at 140 13,020 
125 Meludeons, Dice cw se. a> oe ee 125 15,625 

SEWING MACHINES, 

15 Wheeler & Wilson cab, case Sewing Mach., at «$165 $12,975 
104 Wheeler & Wileon balf case Sewing Mach,, at 125 13,400 
133 Wheeler & Wilson plain Sewing Machines, at Ls] 11.005 

74 Singer's cab, care Sewing Machines, . at 1th 12,045 
100 Singer's half care Sewing Machine, . at 125 
10 Singer's plain Sewing Machines, . ° at 85 11,050 

DIAMONDS, 

6 Full sets Diamonds, ° . ‘ ‘ at $3.500 $21,000 
10 Full sets Diamonds, ° ° ° ° at 2,709 27.000 
15 Diamond Cluster Rings, , : : ;. at ie) 12,750 
20 Dinmond Cluster Rings, , ° at 675 13,500 
25 Diamond Cluster Kings, . ° ° . at 4M) 11,250 


33 Diamond Cluster Rings, . ° 12.375 
5 Diamond Cluster Pins, . “ . . ut 655 8,275 
GOLD WATCHES. 


16 Genta’ Gold Watches, ; : - ot $239 $3,824 
26 Gents’ Gold Watches, ° ° . at 225 5.850 


42 Gents’ Gold Watches, ° ° ° at 185 4,70 
86 Gents’ Gold Watches, —. + ° . at 135 
20 Ladies’ Diamond Set Watches, . ° at QW 4,000 
55 Ladies’ Gold Watches, : > ° at 5 
92 Ludies’ Gold Watches, " » ° at. 100 14,720 
106 Ludies’ Gold Watches, . . 5 


° ° at 145 15,370 

SILVER WATCHES. 
66 American Silver Watches, ° 5 at $75 $4.950 
125 American Silver Watches, —. ° ° at 63 v Rays) 


130 American Silver Watches, : ‘ at 48 6,240 
223 Detached Lever Silver Watches, . . at 27 6,021 
249 Cylinder Silver Watches, > e ° at 18 4,482 
22 Plated Watches, ° ° ° ‘ at 
Assorted Prizes, valued at . : 5 ° ° ° 


Total value of Prizes,.  .. - — $1,500,00 


The Bankers’ and Merchants’ First Grand Concert was given at 
Irving Hall, July4. The Second Grand Concert was given Augnet 
24, both of them proving agrand success. The mammoth hall was 
filled with the most respectable citizens of New York. The audi- 
ence appointed a committee of nine of the leading bankers and 
merchants to examine the register of tickets and satisfy them- 
selves of the correctness of the registration before making the 
grand distribution of prizes on the 2ith of October. 


Important to Parties desiring Tickets. 

1st. There are but fewremaining unsold. ‘Those wishing to be 
supplied with tickets must order at once. 

2d. The distribution of prizes will positively take place on the 
Mth of October, 1567. 

3d. As the books will be closed immediately on the sale of the 
last ticket, for the purpose of the revistration being examined by 
the committee, it 1s important that we should receive orders at 
the very earlicst moment. 

TicKETS ONE Do.LiaR Eacu. For sale at the banking-houke of 
Clark, Webster & Co., 62 Broadway, New York, or sent by mail 
on receipt of price and stamp for return postage. 

SpeciaL TERMS oR CLUB RatEes.—Any party procuring a club 
of five or more names for tickets, and sending us the money for the 
same, will be allowed the following commission, We will send: 


4Tickets, . . . $350] 24Tickew,. . . 1950 
me is 4 eee Sl USC. ae 


_ asd ° ° - 10 09] 100 3 “ ° +. 80 00 
In order that every subscriber's name may be registered, vend 
eee a poner address, with town, county, and state in full. Money 
by draft, post-office order, express, or in registered letters may be 
sent at our risk. All communications must be addressed to 


CLARK, WEBSTER & CO., 
62 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Immediately after the Grand Distribution, a List of the 
Prizes awarded will be printed and sent to each ticket-holder. 
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ACROSS THE SIERRA NEVADAsS, 


THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAp, 


THE WESTERN HALF OF THE GREAT NATIONAL 
TRUNK LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT, being constructeq 
WITH THE AID AND SUPERVISION OF THE UNITED Srares Goy. 
ERNMENT, is destined to be one of the most important lines of 
communication in the world, as it is the sole link between the 
Pacific Coast and the Great Interior Basin over which the im. 
mense Overland travel must pass, and the 

PRINCIPAL PORTION OF THE MAIN STEM LINE Br. 

TWEEN THE TWO OCEANS, 

Its line extends from Sacramento, on the tidal waters of tho 
Pacific, eastward across the richest and most populous parts of 
California, Nevada, and Utah, contiguous to all the great Mining 
Regions of the Far West, and will meet and connect with the 
roads now building east of the Rocky Mountains. About 100 
miles are now built, equipped, and in running operation to the 
summit of the Sierra Nevada, Within afew days 35 mile: now 
graded, will be added, and the track carried entirely across the 
mountains to a point in the Great Salt Lake Valley, wheuce fur. 
ther progress will be easy and rapid. Iron, materials, and equip. 
ment are ready at hand for 300 miles of road, and 10,000 
men are employed in the construction, 

The local business upon the eompleted portion surpasses ql] 
previous estimate. The figures for the quarter ending August 
31 are as follows, in GOLD: 

Gross 


ace 


OPERATING i Net 
EARNINGS, Expenses. EARNINGS, 
$487,579 64; $86,548 47; $401,031 17; 
or at the rate of two millions per annum, of which more than 
three-fourths are net profit on less than 100 miles worked, This 
is upon the actual, legitimate traffic of the road, with its terminus 
in the mountains, and with only the normal ratio of government 
transportation, and is exclusive of the materials carried for the 

further extension of the road. 

The Company's interest liabilities during the same period were 
less than $125,000. 

Add to this an ever-expanding throngh traffic, and the propor. 
tions of the future business become immenee. 

The Company are authorized to continue their line eastward 
until it ehall meet and connect with the roads now building east 
of the Rocky Mountain ranges. Assuming that they will build 
and control half the entire distance between San Francisco and 
the Missouri River, as now seems probable, the United States will 
have invested in the completion of 86§ miles $28,592,000, 
or at the average rate of $35,000 per mile—not including an 
absolute grantof {0,000,000 acres of the Public Landa u 
becoming a joint investor in the magnificent enterprige, a) 7 
waiving ite firet lien in favor of the First Mortgage Boog 
THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT, IN EFFECT, INVITES THE OF 
"RIVATE CAPITALISTs, and has carefully gaat 
interests against all ordinary contingencies. 

The Company offer for sale, through us, their 


First Mortgage Thirty-Year Six Pet” % 

Coupon Bonds, . 

PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN IN 
NEW YORK CITY, 

y are in sums of $1,000 cach, with semi-annual gold coupons 

attached, and are selling for the present at QB per cent, aud ac 


crued interest from July 1 added, in currency, at which rate they 
yield nearly 


Nine per Cent. upon the Investment. 


These Bouds, authorized by Act of Congress, are issued only as 
the work progresses, and to the same amount only as the Bonds 
granted by the Government; and represent in all cases the first 
lien upon a completed, equipped, and productive railroad, in 
which have been invested Government subsidies, stock subscrip- 
tions, donations, surplus earnings, etc,, and which is worth more 
than three times the amount of First Mortgage Bonds which cao 
be issued upon it. 

The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the assur- 
ances, sanctions, and guarantees of the Pacific Railroad Act of 
Congress, and have in addition several noticeable advantages 
over all other classes of railroad bonds: 


i 






First, They are the superior claim upon altogether the most vital 
and valuable portion of the through line. 

Second. Beside the fullest benefit of the Government subsidy 
(which is a subordinate lien), the road receives the benefit of 
large donations from California. 


Third. Fully half the whole cost of grading 800 miles eastward of 
San Francisco is concentrated upon the 150 miles now about 
completed. 


Fourth. A local business already yielding three-fold the annual 
interest liabilities, with advantageous rates, payable in cold. 

Fifth. The principal as well as the interest of its Bonds be.ug 
payable in coin, upon a legally binding agreement. 

Having carefully investigated the resources and prospects of 
the Road and the management of the Company's affairs, we COl 
dially recommend these Bonds to Trustees, Executors, Inatitu- 
tions, and others as an eminently sound, reliable, and remunera- 
tive form of permanent investment. 





CONVERSIONS OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES INTO 
Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds 
now realize for the holders from 
TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN PER CENT. ADVANTAGE, witll 
THE SAME RATE OF INTEREST. 
For eale by recognized Agencies among the Banking -_, 
tions of the country. Pamphlets and Maps can be erage a 
the Office of the Company, 54 William Street, New York, an 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AND Fina: 
CIAL AGENTS OF THE C, P. R. R. Co., 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 
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